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In the Introduction, p. iv., omit — " The Fourth Section," &c., to " Colours,'*'' 

For " r^h Section," read ''Fourth: 
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INTRODUCTION. 



"^AVING long witneBBed the nej^ect of 
Art in our Educational lE^stems, tlie 
Author trusts that the present work 
irill be found to^ supply a means of 
T extending its use&l and beneficial 
inflaence. Imparted to many as af- 
fording a means of gratification by 
4 which time may be pleasantly occupied, 
r the taste and talent of the artist encoa- 
roged and displayed, Drawing has been 
generally looked upon as an accompUsh- 
ment, not considered as an essential — as ornamental 
rather than indispeoBable in the education of the rising 
generation. The pleasuroa and advantages of its pursuit have 
been almost solely enjoyed by the rich ; while they have been as a 
seitled ))ook to the great majority of those now des^^nated emphati- 
cally the people. True, — and we feel glad to admit it, — mni^ has 
been done of late to place within the reach of many of the middle and 
working classes the means of acquiring a knowledge of the art. Our 
Schools of Design and Mechanics' Institutes have done much in this 
respect ; but the extent of their operations has been exceedingly limited, 
and by no means meets what we deem the exigencies of the case. So &r 
from looking upon a knowledge of the art of drawing as necessary TOerd.-; 
to the artist or deragner, we hold that it should iono. UL«8UiS[^ui&'^^^> 




U INTRODUCTION. 

general education — that its proper place is in the daily school, that its 
principles and practice should be inculcated in the daily lessons j in short, 
that equally with reading or writing, so should drawing be deemed one of 
the branches of every-day tuition. And that such a position is correct, we 
deem a matter of easy proof. We are now fully alive to the importance of 
cultiyating what are designated " habits of taste," and the appreciation of 
the beautiful in art ; and this chiefly — if for nothing else — from the prac- 
tical value derivable therefrom in the improvement of our arts and manu- 
factures. As a people, we are far behind continental nations in practically 
applying, to the details of every-day business, those perceptions derived 
from a consideration and examination of the beautiful and artistic, whether 
as exemplified in the productions of art, or as witnessed in the ever- varied 
and graceful forms of surrounding nature. First among the helps to bring 
about another order of things in this respect is that of drawing. By a 
thorough understanding of its details, an accmracy of perception ^d a 
facility for marking and retaining forms and arrangements are readily Si^^- 
able. It is, then, of importance to place within the reach of pfL a me^fia 
by which the art in its varied branches may be easily commupjcajbej. 
The design of the present work is to contribute to this desideratum. T^e 
shall make our remarks as plain as possible, and as concise as the nature 
of the subject will admit of ; and shall give unsparingly well- digested il]Lu^- 
trations, believing that in this subject, at least, much is to be imparted |» 
the pupil through the medium of the eye. It is to be hoped that Una 
union of the pen with the pencil will be of great utility in quickly imparjb- 
ing a knowledge of the subjects under discussion. Before proceeding to 
our more immediate purpose, we shall offer a few remarks elucidatory of 
the plan or bearing of the system, by which we mean to be guided in 
presenting the requisite knowledge to the student. 

A knowledge of drawing is generally imparted by a course of irregular 
and desultory lessons, aided by a laborious practice, dependent more upon 
empirical rules than fixed and certain principles. We are aware that there 
are many honourable exceptions to this rule; but few, we think, will be dis- 
posed to deny that it is the rule. On the supposition that the pupil at the 
outset is utterly ignorant of the art, we commence our instructions by elu- 
cidating FIRST PRINCIPLES. As all drawings are reducible to certain lines 
and figures, we hold it necessary to enable the student to draw these ele- 
mentary parts with the utmost facility ; leading him by a series of examples 
from the drawing of a simple line, up to the most complicated sketch or 
olyect which may be offered to him ; and then, by an advance to the more 
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intricate rules, making plain the laws of vision (the foundation of perspective), 
so as to delineate correctly the various views in which they may be presented 
to his notice : the aim of the introductory lessons being to enable the 
student thoroughly to understand the reason why every operation is per- 
formed as directed, not merely to give him a facility for copying any deter- 
mined object without reference to principles. The student may by dint 
of practice acquire a facility for this merely mechanical style of imitation 
or copying j but unless he is well grounded in fundamental principles, his 
operations will be vague and uncertain. It may be considered true, that 
the better we are acquainted with the first principles of an art, its basis or 
foundation, so much more intimately conversant shall we be with all the 
intricacies of its diversified practice, and the less easily damped by its real 
or apparent difficulties. Students too frequently expend much time almost 
entirely in vain, from want of attention to this truth, trite and common- 
place as it may be deemed. In acquiring the practice of this art, they 
are too eager to pass from the simple rules, the importance of which 
they think Hghtly of. A sure and well-laid foundation will not only give 
increased security to the building, but will enable the workmen to proceed 
with confidence to the proper carrying out of the design in its entirety ; on 
the contrary, an ill-laid foundation only engenders distrust, and may cause 
total failure. We are the more inclined to offer these remarks, being aware 
that students at the commencement of a course of tuition are apt, in their 
eagerness to be able to " copy** a drawing with facility, to overlook the 
importance of the practice which alone enables them satisfactorily to do so. 
It is the wisest course of procedure to master the details of an art before 
proceeding to an acquaintance with its complicated examples. 

We would, then, advise the student to pay particular attention to the 
instructions in their entibety which we place before him j if he be truly 
anxious to acquire a speedy yet accurate knowledge of the art, he will as- 
suredly find his account in doing so. Instead of vagueJj wandering firom 
example to example, as would be the case by following the converse of our 
plan, copying, yet copying be knows not how or why, he will be taught to 
draw all his combinations from simple rules and examples, we hope as 
simply stated ; and thus he will proceed, slowly it may be, but all the more 
surely, from easy to complicated figures, drawing the one as readily as he 
does the other, and this because he will see in all their details, difficult to 
the uninitiated, but to him, a combination of simple lines as " familiar as 
household words." 

The following is the arrangement we have «Ao^\fc^m^2t^^^"^^--^^^^^^ 



IT niTBODUCTtOir. 

I^rtt Section will be taken np with eluddating the practice of Pendl- 
Sketching, as applied principally to decoratiTe purposes, and as forming 
the groundwork of more extended practice in the higher hmnches of art. 
The Second Section will be devoted to the practice of Figure and Object 
Drawing. The Third Section will treat of Perspective, ita prindplea and 
practice, applicable alike to the delineation of geometrical forms and of 
natural objects : laometrieal Drtemr)^ will be treated of imder this section. 
Tita Fowrth Section will give easy rules for sketching and drawing in crayon, 
oil, and water-colours. The F^fih Section is designed to meet the wants 
of a large body of atudenta, who are dcairons of becoming acqutunted with 
the readiest means of multiplying th^ sketches. Short and easy direc- 
tions will be given, by which the student may be able to engrave or etch 
on copper or wood. 

B. 
1852. 
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OUTLl NB-BKBTCH IN G. 

J, EFOEE the apparent forms of objects can be delineated, 
it is absolutely necessary tbat tte hamd Bhall be able to 
follow the dictation of the eye ; that is, the pupil must 
by cert^n practice be capable of forming the lines which 
constitute the outlines and other parts of the objects to be 
drawn : just as, before being able to write or copy written 
language, the hand must be taught to follow with ease 
and accuracy the forma which constitute the letters ; so 
in drawing, the hand must he tutored to draw at once 
and unswervingly the form presented to the eye. Thus 
the handling of the pencil, the practice to enable the 
band to draw without hesitation or uncertainty, and tbe 
accurate rapidity essential in an expert draughtsman, may be considered aa 
part of the alf^abet of the art of free pencil-aketching. Nothing looks 
worse in a sketch than the evidences of an uncertainty in putting in the 
lines; just as if the hand was not to be trusted, or at least depended upon, 
in the formation of the parts dictated by tbe eye. The eye may take an 
accurate perception of the object to be drawn, yet its formation may be 
characterised by an indecision and shakiness (to use a common but apt 
enough expression), which to tbe initiated is painfully apparent. 

In beginning, then, to acquire a ready facility in free sketching, in which 
tbe hand and eye are the sole guides, the pupil should consider it well' 
spent time to acquire by long practice an ease and freedom in handling 
the pencil, cbalk, or crayon with which he makes his essay. 

Tbe first lessons may he performed with a piece of pointed chalk on 
a large black-board : some of our celebrated artists have not in their early 
days disdained the use of more primitive implements, as a piece of burnt ati<^ 
and a whitewashed wall or barn-door. Tbe larger the surface on which the 
lessons are drawn tbe better, consistent, of course, with convenience. If 
a black-board cannot be obtained, a large slate should be used. Until tbe 
pupil has acquired a facility for copying simple forms, he should not use 
paper and pencil ; as in tbe event of drawing in a line wrong, it is ia.u.<^^ 
better at once to begin a new attempt, than try to \ia^t<s^fe 'fia» %3:*^'^i'^ 
rubbing out the faulty parts and piecing tbe ^nea n^. Ka "Oaa y*"?**^ tssaES. 
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necessarily expect to make many blimders at first starting, it will save 
paper if he will use a board or slate, firom which the erroneous lines can 
be at once taken out, a damp sponge being used for this purpose. By 
this plan any number of lines may be drawn. 

Having provided himself with the necessary materials, the pupil may 
begin by drawing simple lines. These must be drawn without the assist- 
ance of a scale or ruler, by the hand alone. 
The line a, fig. 1, will be parallel to the side 
of the board or slate, and perpendicular to 
the ends. The pupil should endeavour to 
make the line as regular as possible, and 
to run in one direction — that is, neither 
inclined to the right nor left. He should 
next draw horizontal lines, as 5, begin- 
ning at the left and going towards the 
right hand. In drawing lines as a, the 
pupil should begin at the top and go to- 
wards the bottom ; in a more advanced 
stage he should try to draw them from 
either end. The oblique lines d e and J* 
should next be drawn. In all these exer- 
cises the lines should be drawn boldly, in a 
length at a time, not piece by piece : the hand should not rest on the board 
or slate while drawing, but should be free, so that the line may be drawn 
in at one sweep, as it were, of the arm or wrist. Irregular or "waved" 
lines should next be drawn, as at c ; this style of line is useful in drawing 
broken lines, as in old ruins, trees, gates, stones, &c. «fec. The pupil must 
not content himself with drawing a Jew examples of the lines we have 
given. He must practise for a long time, until he can at once with ease 
draw lines in any direction correctly, he ought to progress from simple 
to difficult, not hastily overlook the importance of mastering simple ele- 
mentary lessons. With a view to assist him in arranging these, and to 
afford not only examples for practice, but also to prove by a gradation of 
attempts the connexion — ^too apt to be overlooked by many — ^between simple 
^ lines and complex figures, simple parallel lines, 

as a 6 c, ^g. 2, should be drawn ; but not only 

l" must the pupil endeavour to keep each line 

~~ straight from beginning to end, free from 

waviness and indecision, and also parallel to 

" one another, but another object must be kept 

in view ; that is, the distance between the lines : 

hitherto he has drawn lines with no reference to 

c this, but merely to their position and direction. 

No mechanical aids must be allowed to measure 
the distances, this must be ascertained by the 
eye alone ; and a readiness in this will be attained only by practice. The 
eye is like the memory ; it must be kept in constant training before it will do 
its work. By inspecting the diagram, it will be perceived that the lines 
marked cc are further apart than those above. All gradations of distances 
should be carefully delineated ; and if, after the lines are drawn, the eye 
should detect, or fancy it detects, any error in this respect, let the lines be at 
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once deleted, and a new trial made ; and let this be done again and again 
until the UneE appear to be correctly drawn, both as regards boldness and 
correctness and distance apart. After drawing the horizontal lines, the 
student may then proceed to perpendicular lines. It may here be noted, 
to save future explanation, that when we use the term perpendicular, we 
mean it to be that applied to a line or lines which run parallel to the side 
of the board or slate ; and horizontal, those parallel to the ends : strictly 
speaking, both lines thus drawn are perpendicular to otberB which may 
be drawn parallel to their opposite aides. We, bowerer, suppose the 
surface on which the pupil is drawing to be in the same position as 
this book while held open for reading ; the sides to represent the sides, 
and the ends the ends of the drawing-board or slate. Lines are hori- 
zontal when parallel with the lines of type, and perpendicular when 
parallel with the sides of the page ; it is ^ i 

in this seuse, then, that we shall use the 
terms horizontal and perpendicular, 
pendicular lines, as in fig. 3, may next be 
drawn, close to one another at the sides, 
at a and c, and iiuther separate at b ; 
they may also be drawn horizontally in 
the same way ; — this practice will be use- 
ful in more advanced stages. As the pupil 
will obaerre, the lines thus drawn give the 
appearance of roundness ; it is, in fact, the 
way by which engravers obtain this effect ; 
the pupil will find it useful in fine pencil-drawing. 

The drawing of diagonal or ob- 
lique lines may next be practised, as 
in fig. 4. In all these examples, 
tbe board or slate should never be 
moved or reversed; the end forming 
the topmost one should always re- 
main so. We are aware that some par- ^ 
ties have greater facilities for draw- 
ing lines in one direction than in 
another J thus the majority of begin- 
ners would draw lines sloping from 
right to left with much more ease "*' *' 

than in the reverse position, as in the preceding sketch. We have seen 
cases where, in lessons like the foregoing, the lines sloping from right to left 
were drawn first, the board reversed, and lines to represent those sloping the 
reverse way drawn in the same direction exactly ; the board was then turned 
to its original position, when the sets of lines appeared sloping difierent 
ways, while, in reality, they were done both in the same manner. This 
practice is not honest either to the teacher or pupil, and should at once 
be discarded. 

The examples now given have had reference only to one peculiar posi- 
tion of the lines to be drawn j that is, they have all been horizontal, or all 
perpendicular or oblique : placed in the same relative position ta one 
another. We now ^ve an example wbere the lines (53 v& iaSw^A. Sa«K^ 
tiona with respect to one another. TbuB m diK^rai^ "flae'^Mi.^si^ a., a j > * ^ 
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and c e, fig. 5, care must be taken to have the lines perpendicular to one 
another ; tiiat is, supposing the lines ab, ed to he drawn first, the horizontal 
lines of, ce must be drawn so that the points or ends /, e shall neither be 

above nor below the ends or points a, c — that 
is,y*and e must be exactly opposite a and c. In 
another work in this series* we have given 
ample directions for erecting lines perpendi- 
cular to one another geometrically; in the 
present case no mechanical aid is allowable, 
the eye is to be the only guide. Attention 
should also be paid to keeping the exact dis- 
^^ tance between the lines ab, of, and cd and ce. 
The pupil must not imagine that all these 
modifications of lines are worthless ; a little patience and reflection will 
suffice to shew him that they are, in truth, part of the groundwork, without 
which he can never hope to rear the superstructure of perfect drawing. 
We now proceed to a little more interesting labour, where simple figures 
are to be drawn; these, however, being neither more nor less than the 
lines ahready given variously disposed. Draw the lines ac, he, fig. 6, 
meeting in the point c; these form a certain angle : care should be taken 



fig. 6. 





h 



to draw the lines as in the copy. Next draw the horizontal line a b, fig. 7, 
and a figure is formed which the pupil will at once recognise. Draw the 

horizontiJ Ime ah, fig. 8 ; perpendicular to it, from 
^ the ends a b, draw the lines ac, hd, taking care 
that they are of the same length as a& ; draw the 
line cd, 2k square is at once formed. As it is an 
essential feature in this form that all the sides are 
equal, if the pupil, after drawing it, perceives any 
inequality therein, he should rub it out and proceed 
to another attempt. Some little practice should 
be given to the delineation of squares, angles, <&c. 
If a parallelogram or oblong — vulgarly ^ed an 
« g oblong square — ^is wished to be drawn, it may be 

done by making two opposite lines shorter than 
the others ; the line e denotes the fourth outline of an oblong, of which the 
side is a b. If two oblongs be drawn, care being taken to have the inner 
lines the same distance within the outer ones all round, by adding a narrow 
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line onteide these, as in fig. 9, the reproseatatioa of a pictore-frame is 
obtained ; the di^onal linee at the corners, as at a and b, being put in to 
repreeent the joininge at the comers of the frame, the " mitre" jointa, as 




fig. 9. 



Sg.10. 



they are termed. By first drawing the dmple outlines, as in fig. 10, the 
foundation of a door b obttuned by filling in the extra lines, aa in the 

We now proceed to the drawing of curved lines, as in fig. 11. And 
as these are the basis of innumerable forms, the pupil must not rest 
satisfied with a few attempts at forming them; he must try and try 
again, until he is able, with a single sweep, to draw them correctly. They 




fig' 11- 
must be done iu one stroke, no piedng bdng allowed. Let the curved 
line a be firat produced : banning at the top, bring the arm or wrist 
down, so that at one operation the form may be traced ■, d^i y!ua-t«9<e!t)j«&^ 
until the correct ontliiie is attcdned at every tiieX. "^^ v^'^^ lowi -^^"^ 
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proceed to the curved line b, which is merely the line a in another position ; 
then, after repeated trials, the lines c, d, e, g, and h may be drawn. These 
curves should be attempted to be drawn in all manner of positions, begin- 
ning at the top, then at the bottom, and making the curve upwards, and 
so on, until the utmost facility is attained in drawing them, however placed. 
The curved line generally known as the "line of beauty," /a 6', must next 
be mastered ; it is of the utmost importance to be able to do this easily 
and correctly. In all these and the future elementary lessons, the pupU 
must remember that when failing to draw a form correctly, he should at 
once rub it out or destroy it, and commence a new attempt. 

Having, then, acquired a ready facility in drawing the simple elementary 
curved lines, the pupil may next proceed to the combination of these, as 
exemplified in simple figures, as circles and ellipses or ovals. First attempt 
to draw the circle a'h, fig. 12, beginning at a', sweep round by the right 
down to b, then from b towards the left and up to a', where the circle was first 




fig. 12. 

begun. The pupil may also try to draw it by going the reverse way to the 
above. We are quite aware that it will be found rather a difiicult matter 
to draw a circle correctly at the first, or rather even after repeated attempts ; 
but the pupil must not be discouraged, by dint of practice he will be able 
to draw circles of any size very correctly. We have seen circles drawn by 
hand so that the strictest test applied could scarcely point out an error in 
their outline, so correctly were they put in. Circles within circles may be 
drawn, as at c' ; care should be taken to have the lines at the same distance 
from each other all round. The ellipse a b must next be attempted ; this 
is a form eminently useful in delineating a multiplicity of forms met with 
in practice. Ovals within ovals may also be drawn, as at c c?. 

At this stage the pupil ought to be able to draw combinations of 
straight and curved lines, as met with in many forms which may be pre- 
sented to him in after-practice. The examples we intend now to place 
before him are all in pure outline, having no reference to picturesque 
arrangement, but designed to aid the pupil in drawing outlines with 
focility ; and to prove to him, by a progression of ideas, that the most 
complicated forms are but made up of lines of extreme simplicity; that 
although, in the aggregate they may look complicated^ in reality, when 
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carefully analysed, they are amazingly simple. Again, although the pupil 
may object to them as being simple and formal — in fact, not picturesque 
or decorative enough to please his hasty fancy, — ^he ought to recollect that, 
before being able to delineate objects shewn to his eye perspectively, he 
must have a thorough knowledge of the method of drawing the outlines of 
which the objects are composed, and a facility in making the hand follow 
aptly and readily the dictation of the eye. These can be alone attained 
by a steady application to elementary lessons. 

Fig. 13 is the moulding, or form known in architecture as the " echinus" 
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fig. 13. fig. 14. 

or quarter-round. First draw the line ac, then bb a,t the proper dis- 
tance ; next mark with the eye the point b on the line 6 6, to which the 
curve from a joins ; then put in the curve a b with one sweep. The coired 
portion of the moulding, in fig. 14, known as the "ogee," must be put 
in at one stroke of the pencil or chalk, previously drawing the top and 
bottom lines. 

Fig. 15 is the "scotia;" it is formed geometrically by two portions of 
a circle, but the pupil should draw the curve at once with the hand. It is 
rather a difficult one to draw correctly, but practice will soon overcome the 
difficulty. 




fig. 15. 



fig. 16. 



Figure 16 is termed the "cyma recta;" it affi)rds an exemplification of 
the line of beauty given in fig. 11. 

Should the pupil ever extend the practice of the art beyond the simple 
lessons we have given him, he will find, in delineating the outlines of nu- 
merous subjects presented him, the vast utility of the "practice" such as 
we have placed before him in these foregoing examples. In sketching 
ancient or modem architectural edifices, he will find the forms w'e have 
presented of frequent recurrence.* We shall now proceed to give exam- 
ples of the combinations of the forms or outlines we have just noticed. 

• For the various kinds of mouldings, see the volume on " Pi«jt\^saX ^c^wsw^Nx^ ., 
&c.** in this series. 
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Fig. 17 is half of the base of an architectural order frequently met with, 
caUed the Doric. Fig. 18 affords an exemplification of the outline of part 




] 



fig. 17. 



fig. 18. 



of a " cornice" belonging to the Tuscan order. Let us slightly analyse the 
supposed proceedings of the pupil in delineating this. Suppose fig. 19 
to be the rough sketch as first attempted. On examining the copy as given 

in fig. 18, the pupil will at once perceive 
that the proportions are very incorrect : 
thus the distance between the two upper 
lines as at d^ is too little, the fillet being 
too narrow ; again the point c, which regu- 
lates the extent of the curve from a, is too 
far from a, while the line cc' is too near the 
line d; the space between cc and the line 
below it is too wide, and the line /is not 
perpendicular, but slopes outwards towards 
f; the distance between the line fg and the 
one immediately above it is also too narrow 




fig. 19. 



by at least one-third. Again, the point h, where the portion of the circle 
begins, is too near the point/; the line i is also too near that of/g; the 
outline of the curve is not correct, it being too much bulged out near the 
point k ; the line n is not straight, and that marked m is too far from the 
extreme end of the line. The pupil has here indicated a method of analys- 
ing his proceedings, comparing them with the correct copy, which he would 
do well in his earlier practice to use pretty frequently, until he is perfectly 
at home in correct delineation of outlines. It may be objected that this 
analysis is hypercriticism utterly uncalled for, from the simplicity of the 
practice ; but let it be noted that if the pupil is not able, or unwilling to 
take the necessary trouble to enable him to draw simple outlines correctly, 
how can he be prevented, when he proceeds to more complicated examples, 
from drawing difficult outlines incorrectly? We hold that if a thing is worth 
doing at all, it is worth doing well ; and how can a pupil do a thing cor- 
rectly, unless from correct models or rules? and how can he ascertain whe- 
ther he is following them, unless by careful comparison and examination ? 
How ofben are the works of painters and artists found fault with, from the 
incorrectnesa of outline^ and the inconsistency of measurement observable. 
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which might be obviated bj a more careiiil attention to the minute details, 

but are too frequently spumed at by aspiring artists ; but of which, after 

all, the most complicated picture ia but a combination t Thus the outline 

in fig. 19 presents all the lines and curres found in fig, 18, but the whole 

forms a delineation by 

no means correct j and 

if a pupil is allowed to 

run from simple lessons 

without being able to 

master them, then the 

foundation of the art is / 

sapped, and the super- J 

structure certainly en-j 

dangered. Correct out- 1 1 

lining must be attained \ 

before the higher 

amples of art can be 

mastered. 

Pig. 30 is an outline- 
sketch of the ornament 
called a quatre-foil, fre- 
quently met with in 
architectural and artistic decoration. It will be a somewhat difficult 
example to execute at first, but it afibrds good and useful practice. Fig. 21 





ia part of the arch and muUion of a window, . 
of a gothic recess in a wall. 

The reader will perceive that is all tbea« 



Bg.22. 
2 is an outline-sketch 
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fig. 23. 



consisting of pure outline, there exists a large amount of practice, which, 
if he has careftilly mastered^ will be of eminent service to him in the higher 
branches of the art. 

The pupil may now proceed to more 

PN' ^^ I ambitious attempts in the art of delineation. 

\l ) Fig. 23 is the representation of a box sup- 

posed to be standing on a table. It is 
formed entirely of straight lines. He should 
draw the front oblong first, then the end, 
taking care to make the perpendicular 
boundary-line farthest from the eye rather 
shorter than the first line, in order to 
give the perspective appearance to the representation. In this section 
we do not give the rules of perspective delineation, preferring to let the 
pupil become acquainted therewith after he has acquired the necessary 

facility for copying objects as they appear presented 
to his eye ; this to us appearing the most natural 
course, as perspective cannot be taught unless the 
objects which illustrate the rules, and which are to be 
found in all perspective delineations, can themselves 
be sketched with ease. As soon as a pupil can copy 
an object correctly, so far as his own ideas go, he will 
at once perceive the utility of an art which by stated 
rules will enable him to test the accuracy of his pro- 
ceedings. Fig. 24 is a free outline-sketch of a pump; 
by drawing the lower square first, thereafter the end 
and top, and next the upright oblong, finally putting 
in the handle and spout, the delineation will speedily 
be effected. The pupil at this stage should attempt 

to delineate the forms presented by 
placing boxes, square blocks, bricks, 
&c. in various positions. Fig. 25 is 
the representation of a book lying 
on its side ; it is formed of both 




fig. 24. 




I 



fig. 25. 



straight and curved lines. He should draw the horizontal lines first, 





fig. 26. 1 fig. 27. 

then the oblique, taking care to make the two lines forming the top 
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nearly pantUel, and the othera slightly to approach each other, to give 
the idea of distance ; the under lines may be strengthened as in the 
figure, which will compensate for the absence of light and shade. Fig. 
26 affords a good exemplificatjon of the use of the oval or ellipse In 
forming leaves, &c. In the first place, a correct ellipse is to be drawn, 
thereafter the top a and the end b of the leaf, rubbing out the parts 
ee not required, and lastly putting in the fibres, as in the figure. The leaf 
is finished by putting in the sem^ed or saw-like edges, as in fig. 27. The 




neit fig. (28) is formed in the same way, the only difference being, that 
the leaf is comprised wUhm the ellipse ; the parts aa being rubbed out, and 
the edges filled in as in fig. 29. Fig. 30 esempHfies the use of the drde 
in delineating natural objects. A pear is drawn by first making the circle 




as in fig. 30, thereafter finishing it as in fig. 31. The use of the cnrde is 
farther demonstrated by figs. 32 and 33, which shew the method adopted 
in drawing an acorn. The method here indicated, of using ellipses and dr- 
cles as the foundstioD of the outlines, is applicable to the formation of a 




Eg. 32. .^y fag. 33. 

vast variety of objects ; thus vases and 
neated, as shewn in figs. 34 and 35. 



ler forms can be ragldl^ dssVv- 
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Ilg. 36 abewB the position of the two ellipses a and b, which fonn Hie 





bases of the omament&I sketch shewn in fig. 37. In tike manner, the half- 
ellipse, formed on the horizontal line, in fig. 38, is the foundation of the 




fig. 38. fig 39. 

in fig. 40 made clear by the analytical sketch in fig. 41, There the prelimi- 
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naiy forms are shewn drawn. Again, the ornamental scroll in fig. 42 is 





fig- 40. 1/ fig. 41. 

drawn bj sketching a half-ellipse on the horizontal line. The convolvulus 




fig. 42. 
flower and stem in fig. 43 are also drawn by previously sketching an ellipse 




fig. 43. 




fig. 44. 



to fonn the flower. In sketching the flower in ftg. ^^ VJaa y^^'^ xdmaH* ^"^ 
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draw an outline which will take in the whole figure^ making it BB near the 

shape of the sketch aa the eye dictates. After the correct outline ia formed, 
the details must be drawn. The flower, atem, and leaves of the sketch in 
fig. 45 must be drawn in, the Form being estimated chi^y by the eye j 
the stem ought to be put in first, thereafter the diatanoea between the 
leaves, and then filling-in the details. 




Eg. 45. 



tig.«. 



The ivy-leaf !n fig. 46 is to be drawn in the same way as the last 
The ivy stem and leavea shewn in fig. 47 should be drawn by first sketch- 
ing out the length, form, and direction of the stem, then ascerttuning and 
marking the distances between the leaves, and filling in the detaila as be- 




fig.47. 



fig. *8. 



fig. 49. 



fore. The leaf in fig. 48, and the leaves in fig. 49, should next be copied. 
Fig. SO is the leaf of the common " dock ;" it is to be copied by first drawing 
an dlipse, thereafter filling-in the detdls. Fig. 51 is the stem and leavee 
of the " burdock : " the sketch may be pat in at once by the assiBtanoe of 
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the eye; it may be better, However, to 
draw a circle for the part a, and an ellipse 




fig. 60. "V %61. 

for that of b. The scroll in fig. 52 may be sketched by drawing an 




outline which would touch all the parts 
of the design, thereafter filling up the 




details. In drawing the sketch shewn in ^g. 5^^ ^<^ ^^^ ^^r^\^ac<i^ 
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to trust greatly to the eye : the stem should be drawn firsts its length and 
direction being carefully noted ; the distance of the extremities of the 
leaves from the stem should next be marked off, next their general out- 




line, and thereafter the details. The proportions the parts bear to one an- 
other must be attended to. The outline of the stem and the curve of the 
scroll of fig. 54 must first be drawn, the distances and proportions of the 
various parts being carefully observed. In sketching the scroll in fig. 55, 
the eye alone will be the guide, the directions and distances of the various 




parts being marked off before filling-in the details. The method of draw- 
ing the rosette forming part of the scroll shewn in fig. 57 is displayed in 
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fig. 56, the circle being drawn first. Tn sketcbing fig. 58, the directiou of the 
curve must first be ascertained, its due proportions noted, thereafter filling- 
in the details. The stem, leaves, flowers, and buds of the wall-flower 
in fig. 59 will afibrd an interesting example for practice at this stage of 
progress ; the stem, its length and direction, should first be drawn, the 
position of the leaves, &c., marked thereon, and the details thereafter filled- 
in. The sketch in fig. 60, which represents the stem, leaves, and flower of 
the yellow crowfoot, will be drawn in the same way as above. The 
flower of the honeysuckle in fig. 61 afibrds a good example for free 
pencil-sketching : the stem should be drawn first ; then an outline made 





fig. 62. 



Bg. 63. 



which will touch all the exterior parts of the sketch, as in fig. 44 and fig. 52 ; 
the distances of the leaves should next be drawn on this, and the details put 
in. The pupil should endeavour to copy this example correctly : it may 
appear very difficult, but by a careful attention to the rules we have given, 
and a little determination to " try again,** if perchance he should once or 
twice fail, the difficulty will soon vanish. The sketch in fig. 62, represent- 





fig. 64. 



fig. 65. 



ing a human foot, may be put in, by first drawing the general outline, 
thereafter finishing the details. Figs. 63, 64, and 65, wSl be drawn in 
the same manner. 
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In executing the Iraaons in thia section, we would recommend the pnjHl 
to use cturtrii^;e-papeT : this material has a rough surface, which takee ^e 
pencil easily, and will bear rubbing out well ; it is, moreover, cheap, which 
— to a pupil who is apt to make many attempts before be succeeds in 
making a perfect copy — is a matter of some importance. A few black- 
lead pendls will be also requisite ; some rather hard, to make the outlines, 
and others soft, for shading : for the latter purpose those marked B will 
be found the most useful. 

In executing the copies here given, and indeed in all other drawings 




which are to be shaded, the outlines must first be put in before any at- 
tempt to shade is made. The pupil should endeavour to produce the proper 
degree of shade at one operation, without having occasion to go over or 
darken it afterwards. This retouching spoils the effect of cleamKs and 
spirit which shading at one operation is calculated to give, and which all 
drawings should have. The drawings in figs. 1 and 2 will be veiy easily 
put in. The outline of fig. 3 should he drawn in the manner expired in 
Section I., the shading put in by bold strokes from t«p to bottom, because if 




fig. 3. fig, t. 

done at two operations, a shadow would result, by which the effect would 
be spoilt; a few cross -strokes may be next put in, 's^aiii -wS^ ^i »■ 
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Etde roundness to the sketch. In - 
be drawn considertdily atrooger, so : 



g. i the nearest part of the oval is to 
i to bring it forward. Figa. 5 and 6 





are examples in which the ellipse is dis- 
tinguishable. In copying lig. 7, a nice 
broken outline should first be obtained; 
the shading being simple needs no expla- 
nation. The outline of fig. 8 is to be drawn 
as formerly ; the indent^ parts of the leaf 
to be put in slightly, and afterwards the 




stronger shadow, which throws forward the curled edge of the leaf. In 
copying the annexed sketch of a grindstone, to get the outline correctly 
the framework should be drawn first, carefiiUy observing the relative pro- 
portions of the parts, in order to give an idea of perspective." Having 

• In Seclionlll. the subject of Perepective will be ftilly treatedof; before Perspec- 
tire can be mastered, it ia sbsotutelj necenoi; that the pupil should be able to dcetch 
bj the HBsistance of the aye. Hence our reason for making the Section on PertpecUre 
tollov Has and the preceding one. 
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done this, &n ellipse maj be drawn to represent the atone, part of this to 
be rubbed out aiterwuds ; in shading 
the drawing, the nearer porta ahould be 
made darker than those diatant: this 
cauaea the latter to recede, having the 
appearance of distance. In £gure 10 
we give the representation of an old 
gate ; it is BO aimple that it needa no 
explanation. Fig. 11, which is the repre- 
sentation of a fiuniliar object, is treated 
nnder a very dmple effect of light and 
shade, the shaded parts bringing forward 
the light ones : this effect is called reUeJ". 
It is of the utmost importance that the 
pupil should hare a clear knowledge of 
the mode of producing this effect. We 
would recommend him to try the expe- 
riment of placing aimple objects so as 
to relieve each other, and to sketch them 





in this manner ; this will enable him very speedily to Aia&enA»ii\ "Qta tosSQokA. 
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of attaining the effect. In fig. 12 the same effect is displayed, only reveraed; 




fig. 12. 

a miztnre of light and shade throwing back the other end, which is in balf 
tint. In fig 13, which is the representation of a fuchsia-leaf, the out- 
line must be put in in the manner expUined in 
Section I. ; the shading is similar to that in fig. 8. 
After copying this, we would recommend the pupil 
to get a simOar 1^, and place it in various por- 
tions, so that the light and shade will be variously 
disposed. This will afford excellent practice, and 
will accustom the pupil to draw or sketch from 
t nature. In fig. H, which is the representation of 
I a rural atile, the pupil will find the principle of 
ft rehef shewn in figs. 1 1 and 1 2 again displayed ; the 




fig. U 



shading behind the stumps 
throwing the light parts 
forward, and the shaded 
sides of these causing the 
back part to recede. In 
fig. 15 the sketch of a 
horse's head is given ; the 
manner of copying this 
will be evident from an 
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1 of the figure. Id fig. 16 the effect of relief must be treated in 
ler explained in fig. 8. A group of dock-leaves is prea in fig. 




17 : these form an excellent study, and examples m&j be met with in 
Buy part of the conntiy. After he baa copied the example we have given, 
we would recommend the pupil to seek out a natural group and sketch it. 




fig 17 
carefully observing the rehef which one leaf gives to the other ; if thia re- 
lief were not noticeable, the leaves would appear aa if they were adhering 
in a mass together. In fig. IS a slight sketch of a tunnel, with overhang- 
ing foliage ia given ; it affords an example ot bo^ eaa^^ an ^wft. ■aia:s>a«i 
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obtained without much labour. In fig- 19 an old boat with a fishennon's 
basket is ^veu ; this ia treated under an effect of shade, vith a alight sha- 
dowing behind the light end of the boat. 




In fi^. 20 we have given another group of dock-leavoB, and tn fig. 21 
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a slight sketch, neither of 
which requires description. 
In figure 22 the pupil must 
put the shading in by as few 
strokes as possible, and in 
such a manDer as to obtain 
the rough appearance in the 
copy. The manner of put- 
ting in the foliage, &c. of an 

,. "fig 

the strokes must be 
given in a quick, free 
and the branches is graceM 




currea. Fig. 24 illustrates the manner of delineatii^f oak-foliage, which is 
done in a style very different from the former. The branches of an oak are 
twisted in endless vanety; the foliage is drawn in a more angular style than 




that of the ash : i t must, however, be kept free aad l<y»^ ■m'Ociwfc ^atnuSiM ■ 
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In fig. 25 the manner of delineating the foliage of a willow is ahewn ; it is 
somewhat similar to that of the a^. In drawing the windnull in figure 
26, the outline is to be drawn in a broken manner, so as to agree with 
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the subject ; a Utile deaded ahading on the lower 
part will give an efiect, and the grass to be 
Guted in a rough manner. The sketch in 
27 to be carefully outlined, and the shading done 
with care ; the dark parts to be put in last. The 
sketch of a ship in fig. 28 is given with a 
of shewing the reflection of objeots in water. 
Water m a perfectly quiescent state reflects the 
objects placed in it almost as distinctly as the 




objects themselTeB, only a little 
darker; the darker the water is, the 
less distinct will the lights be. The 
sketch in fig, 29 must first be care- 
fully outlined; the shading to be 
begun at the top, proceeding down- 
wud, to keep the marks from being 
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In drawing the curled leavee, the pupil maBt he careful to pY6 
them the necessaiy relief. An inspectiou of the ^etch will shew how this ia 
done ; where the leaf is light,- 
the curled part is thrown into 
shadow, winch brings it for- 
ward. In sketching the stem' 
and flower of the wallflower, 
^ven in fig. 30, the pupil must 
proceed as in the last Jn draw- 
ing the Bketch in fig. 31, the 
pupil muat put in the Btumps 
and stones first, then the direc- 
tion of the branches in the 

, tree ; the outline of trunk most 
be done nest, in a free manner, 

' carefully avoiding any formal- 

'■ ity, as the ou&inea of a tree 
give a chwrader to the whole. 
The shading should, if possible, 

p be done at once, avoiding the 
necessity of having to go over 

- it agmn, as this takes away the 
clearness. It will be seen how 
the stumps are relieved by the 
mass of shadow behind them. 
In the sketch of the old fiirm-house given in fig. 32, the light falls on the 
gable-end and the grass in front; the foreground b kept in shadow, so as to 
bring it forward. This part must be kept either lignt or dark according 




Gg. 31. 




to the character of the objects which it is to relieve, but in all cat 
muat be the most forcible part of the drawing. In Uie sketch of ai 
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oak given in fig. 33, the weeds and amali patch of Foliage are kept in 
shadow, so as to support the tree ; if these were kept light, the whole effect 
would be lost. The sketch in fig. 34 is treated under a broad efiect of 
light, the upper part relieved by the foliage in the background, the old fence 
on either side being kept dark. The pupil will do well to look out for an 
object in the fields similar to this, and dtetch it from Tarious points of view. 




The moss-rose in fig. 35 must be drawn in the same manner as the other 
flowers. Fig. 36 is a scroll from the antique. In the first place, the out- 
line must be carefully put in; the shading of the ground next done as 
flat and ^ even as possible ; next, the details of the leaves ; and lastly, the 
shadows and the broken part round the whole. In sketching the copy in 
fig. 37, the rarcular part of ^e bridge should be drawn in first, then the 
upper part and the outHne of the whole ; thereafter the foli^e at the top, 
taking care not to make it too dark, as it should appear to recede from the 
eye. It may be taken as a general rule, that in distances shadows become 
lighter on account of the atmosphere, more so than lights, the dark parts 
being the first to lose their distinctness. The copy here gv-^«BSsU«4.\K^"^'*^ 
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a broad eSect of light. The few strongly-marked weeds give an effect to 
the whole ; the renectiona in the water are indistinct, in conaequence of its 




fig. 87. 
being a running stream. The ass sketched ii 
outlined, then pencilled in a rigorous manner 



fig. 38 must first be carefullj- 
10 as to give the rougli effect. 




In a former sketch we have g^ven a speclmeu of the mode of delineating the 
foliage of an oak-tree. We now give another in which tlie tree is the prin- 
cipal object (fig. 39). The Airther branches are made darker, which brings 
out the nearer ones. The pupil will see from this sketch how the effect 
of water is given with very little trouble. The drawing in fij. 4Q va. 
require very carefiil outlining before any of t\ie aWfiva^'w ^\A.«i. 'Twa 
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pupil should begin to shade the head first, then the necli, which fore* 
shortens it The weeds and grase should be put in in a bold mfinner, with 
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some very dark shBdowa to give effect to the whole. The drawing in fig, 
41 must first be carefully ontlined ; then the detaib of the trees put id, aa 
the braaches and the ebar&cter of the folic^ ; the house should next be 




finished, and the more distant parts thereafter fimshing the trees and the 
dark foliage which relieve them , and lastly, the foreground and water. In 
copying the vase from the antique given in fig. 42, the pupil will find the 
rules given in Section I. of infinite use. A line must fint 'd« Asviru fis^rink 
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the centre, an ellipse thereafter formed, and far the lower parffi, to mark- 
tbe distancea on each side correctly from the centre line. It would be ad- 
visable to try it, iu the firat place, without filling in the details ; attempting 
it severol times, at each trial adding a little more from the copy, until 
competent to draw the whole correctly. 

Having gone thus far in drawing &om objects, we now conclude the 
section, Haviog laid before him the rudimenta or laws of the art, we leave 
it to the persereiance of the pupil to make ^rther progress, as pencil-draw- 
ing will form ft good foundation for the higher branches of art, as oil and 
water-colour panting. 
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PROPOETIONe OF THE HUIIAS PIGDRE. 

We have deemed it best to keep this class of drawing treating of the pro- 
jmrtions whiok different parts of the human frame bear to each other, ac- 
cording to the acknowledged standard of beauty, as derived from measure- 
ments from the antique, separate from tlie others. The sttuknt will find 
the lessons here given of great assistance in enabling him to draw from 
casts. We should advise him to habituate himself to l£is practice, as it will 
lay a foundation for attaining with ease a correctness of proportion, which 
constitutes the chief beauty in drawings of the human figure. He must 
not, however, suppose that beauty is always attained by attention to these 
rules, but chiefly correctness. There are many styles of beauty, the 
(qualities of some consisting in a slight deviation iu some point or other 
from the established proportions. This, however, is not carried so far as 
to become incorrectness. 

We first begin with the various parts of the human " head divine" — 
the seat of the soul, as some term it. The mouth, of which a sketch is given 




in %. a, is equal in width to the length of one eye and a half, and the 
beight to one-half. The mouth in profile is exactly the bb 
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only lialf the width ; the upper lip projects less than the lower one. The 
Dose in width is equal to one eye, and the height to two eyes, measuring 
parallel to the eyebrows (fig. b). The 
eye is composed of the ball, the sight, 
the lachrymal point (which ia the point 
nearest the nose), the upper and lower 




fig. A. ng- '■ 

The ear- in width is equal to one eye, and its length to two eyes (fig. e). In 
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the annexed figure (fig-/) a front view of a feuw b given, 
obtfun a correct proportion, a perpendicular 
line must first be drawn, and then divided 
into two parts by a horizontal line drawn 
across the centre of it, which will give the 
point for the height of the eyes. After draw- 
ing the outline of the face, the perpendicular 
line must be divided, aa in the sketch: the 
lower point will give the place for the lower 
part of the nose ; the mouth is situated about 
half an eye lower than this ; the ear is exactly 
the same length as the nose, consequently 
these are on a level. The same proportions 
are observable in the figures g, k, i, and j. 
The hand is the same length as the face, and 
its width is equal to one-half (fig. k). The 
aide view of a hand is the same length as 
when seen in front (fig. I). The foot in profile 
is nine eyes in length and — ,^ 

three in height (figure m). { 
Figures n to y inclusive 1 
are cxaniples of hands, V 
arms, &c. &c. The gene- 
rally received proportion 
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3 ten faces in beigbt ; l^ e 

the urns hanzontiilj their full length, tiie anme 

proportion is obtained. The length of two 

^ noses gives the width of the neck when seen in 

) front. Two heads give the width of the ahmilderB 

' 1) front. The lei^h of tiie fore-arm 




to the extremity of the fingers is equal to seven noses and a half. The 
width of the wrist as seen in front is equal to a nose and one-third. When 
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seen ia front, the width of ihe knee is equal to two noses ; but in profile it 
is a decree l^a. The length of the leg &om the knee to the heel is equal 
to three faces. When viewed in front, the width of the leg near the anele ' 
is equal to a nose and a half, 
but it is less when viewed in 
profile. The annexed (fig. r) is 
a sketch of a leg foreshortened, 
and the following (fig. a) that of 
a bust. In figures f and v are 
g^ven examples of figure-draw- 
ing, which the pnpil would do 
weU to copy. 

At this stage of his pro- 
gress the pupil should procure 
a plaster cast of the hunian 
form, or part of it. The ma- 
terials he will require are, a 
drawing-board on which to fi.\ 
his paper, a few sticks of black 
chalk, a leather stump, a small 
quantity of charcoal, and a 
port-crayon; it would also be 
well if he obtained a quantity 
of the crayon paper, which is 

slightly tinted, and takes the 
chalk well. 

The light should be allowed 

to &tl on the sketch from the 

left hand. In order to catch 
the proper effect of the parts 

sketched, the pupil should sit 

BO as to throw bftck the head 

as far as possible from the 

drawing. A correct outline of 

the bust or figure should first 

be drawn with the charco^ 

which may be erased by slightly 

brushing it with a nlk or other 

%ht handkerchief : this ia 

better than rubbing the lines 

out, as the friction destroys the 

surface of the paper. After a 

correct outline of the subject 

is obtained, the pupil should 

trace it with the black chalk 

as f^tly as possible, then by 

means of the handkerchief re- 
move the charcoal, which will "s- '■ 

leave a beautiful clear outline j 

after this he may begin the shading. He must first scrape a little of th« 

dialk on a paper as fine as possible, and rub the leather «.t»xa\ viii»sft% 
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it; taking this, he mOBt rab in the ebadowB: these will by this tneantf 
be soft and beautiiiil, and wiU prepare a good ground for tbe finish. 




Having rubbed in the shading as 1 ke tbat of the model as possible, care- 
follj observing the different strength of the shadows, he must point or 
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sharpen his chalk, and begin to put la the detoila. He eboold patch 
over all the ahadinfr with the fine point of hia chalk this when done 




in a proper raaDoer, gives a very beautiful effect. In shailing, the pupil 
must observe there are two kinds of shadows; one is called the s/iadou) 
of incidence, the other the ukadaus of projection : the shadow of projec- 
tion is always defined, having a shaq> decided edge ; the shadow of 
incidence is always soft, having no defined edge, but softening im- 
perceptibly into the lights. The pupil must be careful to leave no hard 
edges, for although tiie shadow of projection is decided, tW «&%«» vx«t 
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not iiard ; moreOTer, the deepest ahadows are always nearest tlie luckiest 
lights. The drawing of the bust or figure will require a slight back- 
ground to detocli it from the paper. If any mistakes are made in 
sketching, a little stale bread will remove the defective parta. 
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SECTION III. 

PERSPECTIVE DRAWING. 

Part I. 

INTRODUCTION— PRINCIPLES AND TERMS EXPLAINED. 

The aspect under which the art of drawing in perspective has usually 
been presented to the student has not been of a kind calculated to in- 
duce him to enter upon its pursuit, much less to inspire him with feelings 
of ardour in its acquirement. The repulsive and formal array of theorems, 
demonstrations, and corollaries, however convincing to those who will be 
at the pains to master them, are calculated rather to disgust than to 
allure the general reader; and the youthful learner of either sex turns 
with dismay from their strictly logical pages, and seeks a premature es- 
cape into those more flowery fields of drawing in which the hand and 
the eye are the sole, but often the fallacious guides. 

That the study of perspective should thus be frequently avoided as 
a dry and scholastic problem, or an inexplicable chaos of lines and angles, 
is not so much the fault of the art itself, as of the uncouth garb in 
which it is often clothed. Divested of this, its principles are more easy 
of acquirement than those of many other arts which are sought after as 
recreations, and are quite as pleasing in their development. To take an 
example, for instance, from the study of music : — even to those whose 
natural taste and skill give them great facilities in the latter pursuit, 
the mental labour and manual application it demands are infinitely 
greater. The study and practice required before an approach to a pleasing 
effect can be produced from any musical instrument, are unquestion- 
ably much greater than those which are necessary for the ready handling 
of the pencil and T square : the compasses are more easily managed 
than the violin or piano ; and the mazes of intersecting lines are less 
intricate than the perplexing varieties of crotchets, quavers, dots, and 
spaces. And when those beautiful laws by which objects arrange them- 
selves, so to speak, before the human eye, in forms varying according 
to their positions relatively with the spectator, are once understood 
and reduced in the mind to principles of order, the pleasure obtained 
from their contemplation is of the same nature as that wliich we derive 
from listening to the performance in correct time of an elaborate musical 
composition. 

Though, therefore, the art of correct delineation is more easily ac- 
quired than that of correct musical performance, its effects are not on that 
account the less pleasing. Pleasurable sensations affect the mind through 
the medium of the senses ; and there seems to bo no reason why those 
which obtain access through the eye should be of a less exalted <ihas»R^Kt 
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than those operating through the medium of the ear. The comparative 
sengibilities of these organs in different individuals will in each case decide 
which organ is most acutely sensitive to such emotions in that particular 
case ; but as we know that with the deaf the eye, and with the blind the 
ear, is chiefly the medium through which such sensations enter the mind, 
and as persons thus deprived of different senses appear equally sensitive to 
them, we may safely conclude, as a general rule, that the pleasure derivable 
from contemplating a pictorial representation correctly delineated is equal 
to that obtained from listening to a piece of music correctly performed ; and 
^per contra, that the want of that correctness which a knowledge of perspec- 
tive rules alone can impart to the draughtsman, is as unpleasing a defect in 
him as the perpetration of discord^ or a defalcation in time, would be in 
the musical performer. 

But the pleasures of perspective are not restricted to the beholder, any 
more than those of music to the listener. They are enjoyed, perhaps in a 
higher degree, by the artist himself, when he sees the objects he wishes to 
represent gradually emerge from his labyrinth of lines, and assume those 
fair and exact proportions in which the mirror of nature presents them to 
his view. Secure in the certainty of a truthful representation, and charmed 
as he proceeds with the beautiful simplicity of the process by which that 
truth has been attained, he contemplates the accurate counterpart of his 
original with the delightful consciousness of a success achieved ; a success 
which, less transient than that of sounds which die away as soon as heard, 
remains permanently inscribed in his drawing, and excites new pleasure 
whenever reviewed. When it is added that this elegant source of enjoy- 
ment is open to either sex ; that its pursuit is attended with no expensive 
adjuncts ; that the art may be agreeably acquired within the limits of the 
family circle, and does not lead to the relinquishment of home, — ^it will not 
be necessary to adduce much that might yet be said to recommend its 
more general adoption, both in the instruction of youth and the amusement 
of the more mature. 

But its value as an innocent gratification is even a smaller recommen- 
dation than its great utility in the practice of the arts, to most of which it 
is increasingly valuable. To the architect, its acknowledged worth requires 
no comment ; for though the plainer representations of plan, section, and 
elevation convey his ideas to the mind of the building artificer, the por- 
traiture of the ftiture structure, exactly as it will appear from some given 
point of view, is often necessary to satisfy the judgment of the employer. 
To the pictorial artist it is indispensable, for the scenes which he has to 
depict must often be impressed only on his memory ; and he will therefore 
be at fault, without a knowledge of the rules which regulate the forms 
under which they appear. To the engineer it is frequently highly useful 
in conveying correct impressions of his viaducts, his tunnels, or his bridges ; 
to the machinist, who would present an accurate likeness of wheels, rollers, 
and other mechanical complications ; to the upholsterer, whose chairs and 
tables require to be shewn in various points of view ; to the decorator, who 
must pre-inform the mind of the occupant as to the effect of his mural 
ornamentations ; in short, to the practitioners of almost every art, and to 
the makers of almost every article of daily use. The preposterous viola- 
tions of perspective that may frequently be met with in commercial books of 
patterns, whereby the effect of the drawing is injured, shew that its rules 
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are not sufficiently known ; and the neglect of them which spoils the highly- 
finished paintings of some of the first masters of the old Flemish school, 
excites regret that the art of drawing was with them so far behind that of 
colouring. The unpleasing effect of the incorrect drawing beneath such 
elaborate colouring is a forcible plea in favour of every representation being 
depicted on the in&llible basis of correct perspective. 

It is important that the learner, before commencing the necessary in- 
structions in this pleasing art, should have a correct idea of the critical 
meaning of the word Perspective, and of the purpose which it is more im* 
mediately intended to effect. Its meaning is, the exact appearance which 
objects assume when viewed from any given point or station ; its purpose, 
the representation of such objects on a plane surface, as a sheet of drawing* 
paper, in exact accordance with such appearance. 

In the work on Geometrical Drawing, instructions have been given 
how to describe squares, circles, and various other regular and irregular 
figures. But those instructions refer exclusively to their geom^rical 
representation, as they would appear on a plane surface at right angles 
with the line of vision, that is, placed directly opposite to the eye. 
If, however, they be not exactly opposite to the eye of the spectator, they 
will assume different outlines, according as they may be situated above it, 
below it, towards the right hand, or towards the left. Now, in a view 
embracing a considerable number of objects, one only of those objects can 
be situated exactly opposite to the eye j the remainder will all be viewed 
more or less at an angle, according to their respective positions. There- 
fore, one only of those objects, if truly represented exactly as they appear, 
can present a geometrical outline ; the others will all have perspective out- 
lines, presenting two or more of their sides to the view at the same time. 
This will be obvious after consulting the accompanying illustration, which 
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fig.l. 

gives a series of correct perspective representations of a thick book, which 
the reader is supposed to hold in his hands in various positions consecu- 
tively. If he hold it up level, with one of its edges opposite to his eye, its 
form and appearance will be that shewn at A, in which he will see nothing 
but a geometrical view of that edge ; if, keeping it at the same level, he 
move it towards the left, a second edge will come into view, as at B ; if 
towards the right, the last-named edge will disappear, but the back of the 
book will be seen, as at C. If he now bring it back to the first i^Qieiti<(3k\>L k^ 

E 
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and elevate it somewhat, the front and back edges will both disappear, and 
the lower side will be seen, as at D; by moving it at the same level towards 
the left, three of its surfaces will come into view, as at E, or towards the 
right, as at F, the lower side being in both these cases seen as well as the 
two edges. Let the book now be held, at G, as much below the eye as it 
was previously above it ; its lower side has now disappeared, and the upper 
side becomes visible ; and by moving it to the left (H), or to the right (I), 
three surfaces again become visible, as when the book was held at E and F; 
with this difference, that the upper side of the book is now visible instead 
of the lower. It will be observed that, in each of these nine positionEf, a 
comparatively slight change of position has effected a material change in 
the outline of the figure presented by the book ; its boundary-lines assum- 
ing different slopes, and different sides or edges coming into view or disap- 
pearing, according as it has been shifted upwards or downwards, to the 
right or to the left. The main object of perspective is to discover and apply 
the rules which regulate these varying slopes and inclinations of the boun- 
dary-lines of objects, by which the draughtsman may be enabled to transfer 
to paper a faithful delineation of them exactly as they appear. 

The student is recommended to go through this simple exercise with 
any thick book; taking care, as he brings it into its successive positions, 
and observes the outline presented, to keep his head steady, so that his eye 
may retain its original level and position A witing-d4, chess-box, or 
any object of similar shape that may be at hand, will answer the purpose 
quite as well; and by thus making his observations and exercising his 
thoughtis upon simple and familiar objects, he will easily acquire a clear 
idea of the change of outline produced by a change in the position of the 
object relatively with the spectator. This branch of the art is denominated 
linear Perspective, inasmuch as it refers exclusively to the lines which con- 
stitute the boundaries of objects and determine their form. And as form 
is the basis of correct drawing or painting, which determines the position 
and extent of each of the various colours to be superadded to give increased 
effect to the form, the principles and practice of linear perspective will be 
first treated of ; reserving for the latter part of this section the more ad- 
vanced subject of Aerial Perspective, which refers entirely to the various 
degrees of depth or force of colour and shadow, by which various distances 
can be more naturally and effectively denoted than is possible by mere 
diminution of size, and the knowledge of which is essentially necessary in 
every case where it is proposed to superadd to a correct copying of natural 
forms, those increased effects which result from the further imitation of 
nature, by adopting her gradations of colour and shade. 

It will be obvious to any person standing at the end of a long straight 
street, and looking along it observantly, that the line of the curb-stones, 
which separate the pavement from the roadway, and also those lines of the 
pavement which run in the same direction as the curb-stones, — that is, along 
the street, — appear to draw nearer to each other as they recede from him; 
and if the street be a very long one, they will approach each other so nearly 
as almost to meet in a point. If he look at the curb-line and other lines 
of pavement on the other side of the street, he will perceive in them a still 
greater inclination, all apparently tending towards the same point, and which 
point will appear to be somewhere in front of him. Turning his eye up- 
wards, he will remark the same curious effect in the cornices of the houses; 
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whicb, mih the window-Bills, the tops of the iwlingB, the lintels of the doors, 
and the lines of the shop-fronUi, all manifeet the some tendency to approadi 
eodi other, and meet at some remote point at the end of the street. He 
will observe, further, that linea on or near the ground all point rather up- 
wards ; thoBe about as high as his own head are tolerably level ; while 
those which begin much above hia head, such as the comicea and head> 
tod aills of the upper windows, all incline downwards ; also, that the 
higher the latter are at any {mint near him, the greater is their slope down- 
wu^ as they recede from him (fig. 2). 




fig. 2. 

A »milar efTect may be observed by any person standing at 
a loi^ arenue of trees, and looking tdong it. The 
conve^noe of the lines of the feet of the treea, the 
commencement of the foliage, &c., ia almost equally 
manifest (fig. 3). 

If, again, the observer walk on till he arrive at 
a crossing where the street is intersected by another 
street, and then cast hia eye diagonaUy across it, ao 
as to face the comer opposite to that at which he 
makes his observation, he will perceive a totally dif- 
ferent result. !None of the lines of the first-named 
street appear to meet in Jronl of him, though they 
still manifest a tendency to approach each other, and 
meet in some distant point far away on one side; 
while those of the second street which has come into 
view appear all to tend towards some second point at 
the other mde. This efiect will he recognised with 
the aid of the street riew in fig. 4. 

The same effect may be ofterved in any room. 




fig- 3. 
Let the learnei stand 
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at the end of an apartment, and note the direction of the lines of the ceil- 
ing, walls, and floor. He will find, as in fig. S, that those lines which ere 
aa high from the floor as his head, are level or horizontal ; those of the ceil- 




fig.4. 
ing, wluch are above it, slope downwards as they recede from him; those 
of the floor, which are helow it, slope upwards. The degree of this slope 
or inclination increases near the ceiling and floor, and continues to do so 
till, at one part of the room, the lines assume a vertical position ; thus 
shewing that they all appear to converge towards some unknown point, 
though well known to be all in reality parallel and horizontal. 

Now, since flat or plane sur&ces are bomided by lines, it follows, that 
changes in the direction of such bouudary-hnes cause corresponding changes 
in the form of the planes which they enclose. The ceiling, floor, and sides 
of the room are planes whose perspective appearance and form are deter- 
mined by the lines at which they meet each other j and such plane aur&ces 
will seem to converge just as lines do. In the street view (fig. 4), for 
instance, the sides of the houses form such converging planes. 

After linee and planes, comes the consideration of solids. As planes 
are denoted by lines representing their estemal configuration, in like man- 
ner are solids denoted hy planes representing the forms of their various 
sides. A house, a book, or other object composed of straight lines, may be 
looked on as a solid body whose external form is an arrangement of various 
planes : and the true perspective representation of such solid will be com- 
posed of perspective views of such of these planes as can be seen at once 
by the spectator from any given station. Thus in fig. 1, the sides and 
edges of the book are planes, of which one, two, or three, according to its 
position with respect to the spectator, are seen in perfective at once. And 
SB the jierspective appearance of ploues is changed by any change in the 
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direction of their boundmy-lmeB, so ia that of solide changed hy changes in 
the outlines of their constituent planes. And having shewn that lines and 
planes change their appearance according to the position from which they 
are viewed, it follows that the pmU o/mew has a corresponding effect on 
th9 oatiines and appearance of eolida. 

It will next be our object to arrive at the rules bj which the exact ap- 
pewance of lines, planes, and solids, from any given point of view, may be 
laid down on paper ; to which end, we must firat ascwtain the exact points 
towaids which, as has been already espl^oed, the lines of such objects con- 
verge, and at which they would meet, if produced. These imaginary points 
ar( teileAvamihing-poiiiU; because ifa plane were long enough to reach as 
for H the sight could extend, its top and bottom lines would meet at such 
a f(Aat, And the plane would seem to terminate or vanish ft that point. 
Tbew vanishing-points are of the greatest importance in perspective, and 
the most [mport^t of them all is the point ofm^Tii, which will therefore be 
tha first explained. 

The pcmt of mghi ia the point in a picture which ia exactly oppodte 
to tbe eye of the beholder, and is always situated aomeirtiere on the hoe of 
the horizon. The height of this horixonUil line, and therefore of the point 
-of sight, is dependent on the height from which the spectator is supposed 
to t^e his observation, which shews the horizontal line varying according 
to the height of the eye (fig. 6). 
In copjTOg any scene from nature, 
it will be seen that the line of the 
horizon always maintains the same 
level as the eye of the draughts- 
man. If he take a view standing 

HORIZOMTAL LINE 




fig. 7- 



«u level ground, the horizon will senn low (fig. 7), and the view will 
embrace but a limited field ; if frtim any conuderable devation, the horizon 
will be higher (fig. 8.^, and a wider range of objects will be visible; and 
from a still greater height, such as the top of a hill or of a tower, the hori- 
zon still maintains its level with the spectator, and the field of vision Is 
correspondingly extended (fig. 9). 

The space comprised between the horizontal line and the base of any 
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picture, \riiether it conugt of land or v&ter, or both, U called the ground- 
pUme/ Trhich will represent a space more or less extensive according as the 




spectator's position, and conaequently the horizontel line may be elevated, 
Asin fig. 10, or of lower altitude, as in fig. 11. 
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In many cases where houses, trees, or other objects intervene, the view 
«f the horizon will be intercepted, and it will therefore not be visible from 
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the spectator's poutian, which is termed in perspective the s 

In such coses, hoirever, the liorizon exists, though not visible from the sta- 




fig 11 



tion ; and its position must be denoted by an imaginaiy, clotted, or occult 
line extending across the drawing, as on it will be found the proper situa- 
tions of the point of sight and other vanishing-points , 

If, when looking through a window, we could trace, with some instru- 
ment that would leave ite marks on the surface of the glass, the lines of 
the objects seen through it, such lines would constitute a true perspective 
representation of those objects. Now, a window is a plane surface per- 
pendicular to the ground-plane of sucii representation ; and as a window 
represents, so any picture in its frame is supposed to represent the objects 
shewn therein, exactly as they would appear if the frame were glazed, and 
the objects beyond it were marked upon the surface of the glass. The 
space included by the frame, and here supposed to be filled with a fiat sheet 
of glass, is called the yitn«o/'(feZi»ieo<M>n, or by some draughtsmen the pAww 
o/thepktwre. 

If a sheet of glass be set up on its edge on a flat table, with some ob- 
ject (say the pentagonal figure shewn in fig. 13) on one side of it, and the 
eye of an observer on the other, it will constitute a plane of delineation; and 
the line ab at which it rests on the table (which will represent the ground- 
plane) will be the base-liTie of the picture. Technically speaking, the base- 
Ene is the line at which the plane of the picture intersects the groimd-plane. 
When the eye E is directed towards the object, rays of light will proceed 
in straight lines from every point of the object towards the eye. These are 
called visual roysj and the points at which these visual rays intersect the 
plane of the picture are the true perspective positions of those points as 
they appear from the station E. When the perspective places of any two 
points are found, a right line connecting those points wUl be the perspec- 
tive representation of the corresponding line in tiie object. Thus, the five 
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visual rays E 1, E 2, E 3, E 4, E 5, proceeding from the points 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 
of the ohject, intersect the plane of delineation at the points similarly num- 











fig. 12. 

bered j and the lines connecting those points with each other will be the 
representation of the figure on the table, transferred in perspective to the 
said plane, as seen from E. 

The plane of the picture, then, is an imaginary transparent plane sup- 
posed to exist somewhere between the spectator and the object ; and the 
picture itself is a copy of the view that would be seen through such 
plane. 

It was just now stated that rays proceed from every point of an object 
towards the eye. They also diverge from any radiant point in every direc- 
tion. It is not necessary for our purpose to enter into a minute explana- 
tion of the beautiful mechanism of nature by which representations of 
objects are conveyed to the mind through the medium of that organ ; but 
a glance at its principal parts may assist the reader to comprehend what is 
to follow. Transparent bodies of various forms are called lenses; and it is 
known to opticians that rays of light passing through any lens undergo 
certain changes in their di- 
rection, according to its form 
and density. Thus the ten- i 
dency of a convex lens, a, 
figure 13, is to concentrate 
parallel rays passing through 





fig. 13. 



it, and bring them all to one point or focus ; whereas that of a concave 
lens, 6, fig. 13, is to disperse them, by throwing them wider apart from 
each other. The density of the lens or transparent medium effects simi- 
lar changes. A ray passing from a rarer to a denser medium, as from 
air into water or glass, is said to be refracted, which means that it is 
bent from its straight direction ; an effect which must have been ob- 
served by the student fond of aquatic amusements in the bent appearance 
of an oar when dipped into water. These properties of lenses are turned 
to useftil account by opticians in their endeavours to assist defective vision. 
The glasses of the spectacles which they provide for the weak-sighted are 
lenses, the curvature of which is adapted to the defect to be remedied. If 
the individual have not a distinct perception of distant objects, owing to 
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extreme fulueea of the curre of his eye, a concave lens interposed betveen it 
and those objects counteracts the detrimental effect producied on the viaion 
by tie exoessiTe conTCxity. If, on the other hand, flatness of the ball of 
the eye Impaire his perception of objecte near him, the interposition of a 
more convex lens compensates for the deficiency. These ingenious contri- 
vances are, however, only imitations of those more perfect arrangements 
adopted by nature in the eye, to enable it to perform its function of con- 
veying to the brain or sensorium correct ideas of the forms, colours, Mzes, 
and distances of objects. But it should first be explained, that any set of 
rays diverging from any point is called a pencU ofrwyt; that the central 
ray of any peudl is called its oaas (c i, fig. 13); that the axis of any 
pencil in passing through a lens undergoes so little divergence or refrac- 
tion, that it maypractjotlly be said to continue a straight Ime ; and lastly, 
that vith a double lens equ^y convex on both sides, the distance of the 
focm will be equal to the radius of the curve. These optical fiicts being 
premised, let us examine the operation of such a lens (A B) when rays 
from any object (C£) pass through it. (Fig. 14.) From any three (C,D,E) 




fig. 11. 



of its innumerable radiating points, ima^e three pencils of rays (A C B, 
A D B, A E £) to fail upon the lens. From the nature of a convex lens, 
as just expl^ned, the axis of each pencil will pass straight through the lens, 
but its diverging raja will be collected on the axis in a focal line (F, Q, and 
H) at a distance beyond the lens equal to its radius. If all light be core- 
fiilly excluded except what passes tbrough the lens, and a sheet of paper be 
placedat the focal distance, the rays from the object will present an inverted 
image of it on the paper. This may be easily proved in a dark room, by 
holtOng an ordinsxy spectacle-glass between a lighted candle and a sheet of 
paper, taking care that the paper is at the proper focal distance £rom the 
lens, which will be known by a clear but inverted im^e of the plane 
being vinble on the paper. 

Now this is but an imperfect imitation of what takes place in the 
bnman eye, of which fig. Id is a diagram. Its principal apparatus is a 
double-convex lens, called the crystalline huvwur, counting of a dear 
liquid contained in a transparent bag or membrane, and protected exter- 
nally by a transparent coat, D, called the cornea. Between these, and 
aurrounding the crystalline humour, is a membrane havii^ a circular hole, 
P, called the pupU, furnished with a muscular provision by which its open- 
ing may be enlarged or diminished. In the back part of the eye is an 
expanded net-work of nerves lining the enclosing membrane,, and called 
the nHftO) which is connected by means of the optic nerve .wititi tbe bnun. 
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The TOOal rays from objects pass throagh the popil to the convex lens, 
which produces their inverted image on tbe retina, whence the optic nerve 
communicates their impression to 
the brain or sensorium. In the can- 
dle experiment the apectacle-glass 
represents the cornea and ci^rtkl- 
hne humour, and the eheet of paper 
the retina. There is at tlie buk of 
the eje a muscle attached, hy whidi 
it may be moved townrds dther 
dde, BO as to direct the mjcnin^ of | 
the pupil and the &ce of^the C17B- 
talline lens towards any deored ob* 
ject ; but as perspective drawing 
only embraces Buch objects as can 
be seen at one time without moving 
the eye, further notice of this muscle 
is unnecessary here. 

A slight consideration of this di^rai 




fig. 15. 



^ I, elmadating the struotore of 
the eye, will suffice to shew the reason why the range of vision towards 
«ther side of the spectator is limited ; that is, why he can only see a cer- 
tcun number in proportion of the objects before him at once, and why he 
must turn his eyes either to the right or left before he can clearly perceive 
more of them. A line passing d^^ctly through the eye at right angles 
with the retano, aa the line S F in fig. 15, is called the axis of the eye ; 
and it is demonstrable that in proportion as visual rays are parallel to 
or coincide with such axis, so will the image they form on the retina 
be clear and distinct. A visual ray entering the orifice of the pupil in 
an oblique direction, as the line L^ in fig. 15, will also fall on the retina 
obliquely; and if this obliquity exceed a certain degree, the image of the'' 
object on the retina becomes indistinct or invisible. If the object bo 
viewed from a point too near it, the visual rays from its extremities will 
enter the eye at too great an obliquity, and it cannot therefore be all 
viewed at one glance {fig. 15) ; but if it be removed to a greater d' 
the obliqmty of the rays from its extremities will 
be diminished, as in fig. 16, and its entire width 
will come within the convenient range of vision 
at one view. Now it is found that the greatest 
obliquity of the extreme visual ray which will 
permit a comprehensive riew of the whole object, 
or set of objects, at one glance, mthout turning 
the eye, is when that ray forms with the aiia of 
the eye an angle of 30°; and aa objects are visible 
at an equal distance on both sides of that axis, 
the angle formed by the two extreme visual rays from both sides of the 
object should not exceed 60°, which is therefore denominated the at)^ of 
vi*i4)n. The diagram, fig. IT, ^vea a correct idea of this angle, and rf 
several others usefiil in the practice of perspective drawing. An angle of 
60° is found by taking a line of any length, and with a pair of compasses 
set to that radius at each end farming an intersection, as in fig. 18. 

This angle of 60° is the largest that should ever be choaen in fixing 




fig. 16. 
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the poflition of the eye with reference 
wheK many objects must be iocladed 

360 DECREE' 



any object to be drftwn ; and 
the drawing, it ia a very good 
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one to adopt; but when it le not deatrable to take in many objects a 
mailer angle will often be advantageons, as shewn m plan fig 19 where 
the adoption of a Bmaller angle d f e excludes the two 
objects a and c from the width embraced by the picture 

From what has been stated it will be apparent that 
the width of the plane of delineation, that is, of the picture, 
and the lines which form the angle of vision, constitute a 
triangle, the apex of which is the station-point. It is im- 
portant to have a clear conception of this, as it regulatea 
the distance of the spectator frtim the 
plane of the picture, and this dis- 
tance exercises an important infln- 
determining the forms o! 
objects in perspective. 

We have seen in the street view, 
2, how objects of equal height and 
!th diminish in their perspective 
and width as they recede from 
ye. A aimjlar diminution takes 
in their perspective lenglAg; and 
these diminutions, by which their apparent bulk is reduced, depend on their 
jttspective distances from the spectator. The rule for determining dimi- 
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nutions in the lengths of objects is obtained by the assistance of a point on 
the horizontal line^ the distance of which from the point of sight represents 
the distance of the spectator from the plane of delineation, and is therefore 
called the point of diatomee. In the ground-plan, fig. 20^ the position of 
the eye and its distance from the point of sight in the picture are denoted 





fig. 20. 

by the line drawn between them ; and if a space be set off upon the hori- 
zontal line to the right or left of the point of sight equal to the distance so 
denoted, the point at the end of that space will be the true distauce-point, 
which will determine 
the perspective lengths 
of receding objects, by 
rules to be hereafter laid 
down. This is made 
evident in fig. 21, which 
contains a ground-plan 
of a square on the left, 
while the right shews 
the same square in per- 
spective, and the mode 
by which the point of 
distance is obtained. 
One leg of the compasses 
is to be placed at the 
point of sight, and the 




fig. 21. 



other extended to the station-point or position of the eye ; then with the point 
of sight as a centre, and the distance between it and the station-point as a 
radius, an arc of a circle from the station-point will intersect the horizontal 
line at a point which is the distance-point required. A line drawn from 
the comer of the square on the base-line to this distance-point gives the 
perspective diagonal of the square ; and the square terminates at the inter- 
section of the diagonal with the visual ray drawn to the point of sight. 
The same mode of obtaining the distance- point is shewn in fig. 20. 

The diminishing effect of distance, palpable though it is to the eye, at 
every glance embracing objects more or less remote, may be made still more 
obvious by simply applying the eye to one end of any straight tube. In 
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this case the end of the tube near the eye is on the plane of delineation, 
AB (fig. 22) j and though its further end is known to be of the same size 

exactly, yet its image C D on that plane is 
not half the size ; and the longer the tube, 
the smaller will that image be. The respec- 
tive apparent sizes of the two ends are 
shewn in the end view at E, which gives 
the exact appearance of such a tube to an 
^S' 22« eye so situated. A sheet of paper rolled 

into a tubular form will illustrate this diminution. 

The same effect may be observed on a larger scale by a person looking 
through a straight railway-tunnel from one end ; the tunnel being, in fact, 
a large tube. If it be a long one, the apparent diminution caused by the 
distance of the further end will be very remarkable, although the two ends 
are known to be exactly the same size. 

The objects of perspective drawing, its connexion with the functions 
of the eye, its general principles, and the principal terms used in its 
practice, having now been explained, so as to render its rules more 
easily comprehended, the student is advised to study and make himself 
master of the figures and descriptions which have been given, before 
proceeding further. A good understanding of them will save Wm infi- 
nite trouble hereafter, and will greatly conduce to his pleasure as he 
proceeds ; and as nothing has been advanced requiring half the study 
and application that are requisite to master a single air on a musical 
instrument, it is hoped that the small delay caused by the enimdation 
of principles before dashing into practice, wiU be found to be compensated 
by the increased facility with which it will enable that practice to proceed. 
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Part II. 



PABALLEL PERSPECTIYE — SQUARES — RECTANGLES — DIAGONALS — 
PARALLEL PLANES — SOLIDS — CIRCLES — PYRAMIDS — OTHER 
FIGURES — POSITION— OBLIQUE PERSPECTIVE — INCLINED PLANEB^ 
— HEIGHTS, WIDTHS, DISTANCES— SCALE — ^AERIAL PERSPECTIVE.^ 

An object may be seen in two different points of view: the one being when 
one side of it is parallel with the plane of the picture, and therefore at right 
angles with the axis of the eye ; the other, when none of its sides are so 
circumstanced; and it must therefore be viewed at an angle, or obliquely. 
To the representation of objects thus differently circumstanced, different 
rules apply ; one set of rules being termed pa/rcdld perspective, the other 
obUque perspective. The difference lies chiefly in the management of the 
vanishing-points ; the point of sight, horizontal line, base-line, plane of 
picture, and some other details, being common to both. As being the 
most easily learned, and forming an appropriate introduction to the least 
simple of these two sets of rules, those of Parallel Perspective will be first 
treated of. 

Let a square, each of whose sides is equal in length to the line AB,. 
%. 23, be shewn in parallel 

perspective. Draw the hori- o 

zontal line, and on it mark I 

the point of sight S; which, \ 

as we shall first suppose the \ 

spectator to stand directly \ 

opposite the square at the \ 

station-point V, must be per- \ 

pendicidarly over that point, '^v^ 

as denoted by the line SV. 

From S, with the radius SV, 

set off the distance-point D 

on the horizontal line, by fig. 23. 

drawing the arc D V. Draw the visual lines SA, SB, forming two sides of the 

square. Draw a line from A to D, which will give the perspective diagonal of 

the square ; and from the point C, where A D intersects S B, draw E C 

parallel to A B. The figure A B C E thus formed will be the perspective 

view of the square as seen from the station V. 

Now, suppose this station, instead of being directly opposite to the side 
AB of the square, were situated towards the left of it, as in fig. 24. The 
effect of this will be, to remove the point of sight also to the left, which 
will produce a corresponding change in the direction of the visual lines SA, 
SB. Find, as in the last rule, the distance-point D^ on the horizontal line, 
making SD^ equal to SV; with this difference, that in this case it will 
save space and paper if the distance-point be taken to the right pf the point 
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of sights instead of the left as in the last example. Proceed as in the last 
example, drawing EC from the point of intersection E parallel with AB. 
In this figure^ two distance-points D^ D^ are taken^ in order to shew 
that it matters not on which side of the point of sight the distance-point 
is chosen^ except as regards the convenience of the draughtsman and the size 
of his paper. The distance-point D^ gives the perspective diagonal A C of 
the square^ which will serve just as well for finding the true position of the 
line E C as the other diagonal EB, which has been foimd with the aid of 
the distance-point D^ 



J»^ ^ JE l>[ \ 







a A / \ 
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iig. 24. fig. 25. 

Let us now suppose the station V to be removed to the right, instead of 
the left, of the line A B, fig. 25. In this case, the point of distance may 
be chosen to the left of the point of sight, to save space and paper. Set 
off SD equal to S V; draw the visual lines SA, SB, and the diagonal AD; 
the point of intersection C denotes the position of the further side E of 
the square, which must be drawn parallel to A B. The figure A B C E is the 
perspective view of the square as seen fi'om V in this third position. 

It may be well here to explain, that lines merely drawn for the tempo- 
rary purpose of obtaining other lines, and not forming part of the object to 
be shewn, are dotted in these figures, and are called imaginary or occult 
lines. In actual drawing, they are usually executed in pencil; and when 
the figure has been obtained by them and inked in, they are to be oblite- 
rated by india-rubber, in order to avoid the confusion arising from nume- 
rous lines. 

It will not be necessary in future to draw the arcs VD of the last three 
figures. They have been given here for the sake of perspicuity ; but in 
practice it will suffice to obtain the distance SY by compass, and mark the 
point D in its proper place with the pencil. 

The three last figures should be carefully worked out, and compared 
with fig. 20, Part I. Such a study will greatly assist the learner in under- 
standing the perspective of planes, and how it is affected by changes in the 
spectator's position. 

Having shewn how one square is represented in parallel perspective, 
the study may be extended to numerous squares, as in a pavement. This 
is easily done by making A B equal to the width of the pavement, and 
dividing it into as many equal parts as there are squares in one side. Fig. 
26 represents the plan and perspective of such pavement. The visual lines 
SI, S 2, S3, &c. represent the divisions of the pavement ; the perspective 
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itiagonal AD to the point of distance, at its intersection with the mual 
line S B, gives the further comer of the pavement ; from which the line 
EC, u before, drawn parallel to AB, 

comiJeteB its perepective outline. This t 

diagonal olao interaecte every one of ^i^ 

the visual lines SI, S3, &,c. ; and a 
Kne parallel to A B, drawn through 
each intersection, completes the per- 
spective outline of every square. -- >, 

This example may also, for prac- '.b \^''~ 

tice, be worked out with various sta- 
tion-points and distances; but care 
must in all cases be taken that the . 
honEontal lines be correctly drawn 
through the intersections, or an erro- 
neous representation will result. 

When only one row of squares is 
to be drawn, as in fig. 27, a diagonal 
must be drawn to the distance-point 
from the opposite front comer of each 
square ; such dif^nal, by its inter- 
section with the other side of that 
square, will denote the back comer and position of the line £ C, represent- 




ing its further side; which line will form the front side of the next » 
and BO on for any number 
of squares. 

The same object maybe 
accomplished by prolonging 
the baee-line on the side op- 
posite the distance -point, 
and setting off on it the 
width of each of the pro- 
posed squares, as B F, F G, 
GH, fig. 28; a diagonal 
from each of the points F, 
G, H, to the distance-point, 
will, by its intersection with 
the visual line SA, denote 
re^tective squares. 




of the sides of the 



ea 
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The correctness of this rule may be proved, and another rule for tib^ same 
object obtaiued, by prolonging the bi^e-line to the right instead of the l^ft^ 
and marking off on the horizontal line to the left of the point of sight £f 
distance-point D2, fig. 29, making SD 2 equal to @P ; ike width of the 
squares set off in this line, as a,tl,j,k, and <K)nnected with the distance^ 
point D 2 by diagonals, will denote tJie sides of the respective squares ; 
and on comparing the figure thus obtained with fig. ^8, the twp will b^ 
found to be identical. 



•-.(o 




_ifc. 

J 



fig. 29. 

The same rule is applicable to finding the perspective sides of paraUelo- 
grams. Thus, for a perspective view pf the parallelogram ABCE, the disto^ce 

from the station -point to 
the plane of delineation 
being assumed equal to SD, 
and set off accordingly on 
the horizontal line, fig. 30, 
set off BF on the base-line 
produced, equal to the side 
BC on the plan ; a diagonal 
from F to the opposite dis- 
tance-point D, intersecting 
the visual line SB, denotes 
the perspective length of 
the side BC. The same 




fi^. 30. 



object may be attained by using the visual line SR instead of SB, mark- 
ing off RG equal to BC on the plan; and drawing the diagonal PQ, 
intersecting SR at E, when RE will be the perspective view of that side on 
the plan. 

But suppose the parallelogram is to be represented with its short side 
AE towards the spectator. Set off the length of that side on the base-line, 
draw the visual lines S F, S E (left baud, fig. 30), set off o^ the bascrlinie 
EH equal to the long side, draw the diagonal DH firom the distance- 
point, and its intersection at A with the visual line SF will denote the 
perspective length of the long side ; complete the figure by drawing A Q 
parallel to E F, 

These rules will apply to the drawing of righ;t^lined figures in parallel 
perspective, under every variety of arrangement, llius, to draw in per- 
spective a square enclosing two rectangles, a,a in the plan fig. 31, the spee- 
tator being opposite to the point S, and at the distance SD : first, find the 
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pef>0p.eetiye view of the square A B C E, %. 31, by preceding rules ; jmx)- 
ibiee tbe rides of the rectAUgles till tbey intersect those of the square at 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 on the plan; 

set off those points on the \ "j?~ 

base-line of the perspective ^r— '^ ^' 

view j draw the diagonals ^ -[ 
Dl, D2, D3, D4; the 
points of intersection with 
SB will denote the per- 
spective positions of the 
points 1, 2, 3, 4 on the 
side BC. Draw lines from 
these points across the per- 
spective square, and pa- 




-' \ — i_ 

fig. 31. 



rallel with A B ; these will give the longer sides of the recttyigles. PfftW 
the visual lines S 5, S 6 to the point of sight, which will give j^ shortf^ 
sides of the rectangles, and complete the figure. 

The outline of a square being drawn in perspective, its perspective 
diagonals are obtained by simply fi'awing them from corner to eorner. If 
a smaller square be inscribed 
in a larger, its centre and dia- 
gonals will be identical with 
those of the larger; and one 
visual line will suffice for de- 
termining the perspective of 
the ^ma]kr square. Thus, in 
fig. 32, the square ABEC 
being obtained in perspective 
by preceding rules, draw its 
perspective £agoQ^; produce 
one side GH of the inscribed 




fig. 32. 



square in tl^e plan, inte^ecting AB at 1 ; set off the distance B 1 or Al 
on the base-Une of the perppective square, and draw the visual line SI, inter- 
secting the diagon)^ E £ at F, and the diagonal A C at G ; from these 
two points draw HI and GF parallel to AB ; draw lines connecting HG, 
FI ; and the perspective view ^f the inscribed square FGHI is complete. 

From th/ese examples we may deduce the important rule in perspec- 
tive, that th^ proper distarice mid position of am/y point in a visual line 
terminating at the point of sight may be found by setting off its distance 
on the base-line, and drawing a diagonal from such distance to the 
distance-poii^t on the hoiizontal line ; the intersection of the diagonal with 
the visual lij^e being the poiijt required. 

As a practical application of these rules, an example is here given 
(fig. 33) of the mode of drawing a chair in perspective. The distance- 
point is ascertained as before, by setting off the distance between the sta- 
tionrpmnt and the point of sight upon the horizontal line. The seat of the 
chaur is a square figure, ii^imd in the manner just descnbed ; and Utie lines 
from one of its feet to the other form also a square, put into perspective 
l^ t&e same process. 

Thus iar, sqjuares below the level of the eye have been alone treated of ; 
but tke saipe rules apply to squares and rectangles situated above that 
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lerel, hucH 
This U 



the c^ngB of rooms, the upper windowe of houses, &«.' 
exemplified ia' a Tiew of that useful ftrticle of fiimitwe called a 




" what-not," aupposing it to he rtused so that its upper ehelvee are higher 
than the eje (fig. 34). 




fig. 3*. 



The figures for which rules have been given thus far, have been all bui>^ 
posed to be horizontally on the ground-plane, or paralHwith it : but such 
figures frequently stand on their edges ; that is, in a vertical plane. Of 
this kind are the aides of a room, of a house, and of many solid figures. 
Their perspective form is determined on the same prindplea, by finding 
ili» j>oiat in the TiBual line at which they terminate. !niua,JBt auoh a 



1)9 

figure M is shewn in fig. 31, pbm, be shewn edgewise in perepectaTe, in- 
stead of flat, and let B C be tbe edge on wbich it is to stand. Draw a line 
A B, fig, 36, the exact length of A B on the plan, and perpendicular to the 
baae-line of the picture. Draw the visual lines S A, SB, which denote the 
ii^)er and lower edges of the figure, i 
offfr(»ii B on the base-line a distance BG 
equal to B C on the plan ; the di^onal 
D G intersecting 8 B will denote by the 
point the extremity of the figure ; then 
anw C£ parallel to AB, and the figure 
ABCE completes the perspective square. 
Next, set off on the base-line other points 
I, 2, 3, 4, taken from CB on the plan ; 
and connect them with the distance-point 
by diagonals. From their respective ia- 
teTBections with B G draw lines parallel 
to A B, which will give the longer sides of the inscribed rectangles. Next, 
Mt ofi* on A B the points 5 and 6, their distances from A and B being 
taken from the plan. Draw visual lines S 5, S 6, which, by their inter- 
sections with the vertical lines 1, 2, 3, 4, will denote the shorter sides of tbe 
rectangles j by which the whole figure is completed. 

This rule is applicable to all vertical planes, and is very useful in 
drawing panels of wainscotting for interior views, and in (jiewing the 
4>08itJoDs of doors and windows in the fronts and sides of houses. Tbe 
places of &e doors and windows, and also of the cross streets, shewn in 
fig. 2, Fart L, were found in this manner. 

By the combination of horizontal with vertical planes, we arrive at the 
perspective delineations of rectangular solids. Let it be desired to shew 




fig, 35. 




in perspective a tow of three square pillars of eqnal size, a plan of their 
baaw being given in fig. 36, also an elevation of th^ sides ; and let the 
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distance betreen them be equal to one of tbeir Bides, ^ith tbe Width 
of the base, on the bflse-llns, drtnr hy prece^ag mles three aqnate hrnA- 
EODtd planes represebtdng the bases of the Haxe pillarsy and shade tfaetn 
for the soke of distinctness. On the bsae A B erect perpendiculars A £, BO, 
equd to /i, gh, which connect at the top by EC pareDel to AB. Dts* 
visual lines S E, S C ; at the points 1, 2, 3, 4, B, erect [jerpendicalars 
parallel to B C, meeting the Tisual line S C i and Irom their InteneetionB 
with that line, draw lines to SE pantllelto EC. These lines, in ootiliexi6n 
with the visual lines S E, S C, will denote the hoTvsontai ploaes forming 
the tops of the pillars ; and the perpendicillufl B C, 1, 2, 3, 4, 3, in oonnez- 
ion with the visual lines 8 C, S B, will denote the ■det^eai phmee forming 
the sides of the pillars. 

The same rule will apply to the formi of houses, boxei, and numnoilB 
other objects, whose external shapes may be considered as simple I'ect- 
angular solids. On observing an object with a view to its perspective 
representation, tbe student should consider what geometridal flgtu^ it most 
l^esembles, and treat it accordingly. As he may now be supposed to baVe 
become dnfficiently familiar witii tile paiaUel perspective of sqnares and 
rectangular figures, b^ tnay 
therefore proceed to that of 
other regulAi' figures; attd 
will first be IntPodUijed to the 
binie. 

Every drde may be to- 
scribed in a squaite (fig. sf), 
touching it at kwt points, 1, 
d, 5, 7, of the oiemifiKDce, 
aUd cutting its ^AgeOtUi at 
four other points, 2, 4, 6, 8 ; 
and if the perspective posi- 
tions of these eight points be 
found, a moderate proficient^ 
in drawing and command of 
hand will enable the learner 
to draw such a figure through 
them as shall represent the 
perspective circle. These 
points are found by the me- 
thod shewn in fig. 37, and 
called " squaring the tarcle." 
The diagonals 3 6 and 8 4 
are drawn on tbe plan, and 
also the diameters 1 5 and 
3 7. The two lines 4 6 and 
2 8 are also to be drawn 
through the pomts at which 
fig. 87. the circle intersects the dia- 

gonals ; and the square with its lines may now be put into perspective by 
preceding rules, bj- which means the perspective positions of the pobts 1, 
S, 3, 4, 6, 6, 7, 8, through wbicb the circle must pass, vrill be found at the 
iatetaeOtiona of the oorresponding lines. The square% diagMi^ diam^Mis, 
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and other lioea, being only dr&wti in order to obtain by tbetr ftsaiatanca 
the points 1, 2, 3, &&, may be obliterated as soon as the perspectiTe circle 
is inked in. The abore eight points %ill, in drawings of ordinary siEe, be 
auffident guide to the hand in drawing drdes ; but for circles of very large 
dimensions, the principles may be extended, and twice the number of points 
easily found by doubling the number of cross-lines, 2, 8, i, 6. 

The last figure gives the perspective drcle in a borizontal plane ; the 
same rule applies to its projeotiou on a vertical plane, with this difference 
only, that in the latter case it must be squared against the side of the pic- 
tore, instead of agdnst the base-line (fig. 38). This rule being highly use- 




fig 38. 
M in drawing bridges and viaducts with semicircular arches, an example 
is ^ven, with a descriptioD of the process. The arches in the anncKed 
viaduct being semicircular, the upper part only of the circle Is to be 
squared by diagonals, diameters, and cross-line, as in fig. 37, by which 
means five points in the semicircle are obtuned. Find the perspective 
lengths of the arches and piers by setting off the real lengths on the base- 
line, and drawing diagonus to the distance-point intersecting the visual 
line S D. At the intersections erect perpendiculars to the base-line denoting 
the piers. At the side of the picture set off d c, the height of the piera to 
the springing of the arch ; draw the visual lines So, S b, Sc, and the others 
denoting the top and bottom lines of the viaduct. To ascertain the per- 
spective point representing the top of each arch, draw the diagonals ed, cf', 
their intersections will he the perspective centre of the vertical plane cdfe, 
through which gh, drawn paridiel to the side of the picture, will cut the 
visual line Su at the top of the arch. Produce the two udee of the 
rectangle adft, to meet the line Sa, at i audi. Draw the Unes lo, £o, inter- 
secting SA at 2 and 4. The perspective semicircle may now be drawn 
through the pointa 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, thus obtwned. Proceed in the same manner 
with each of the arches, using the same visual lines Sa, S£, Sc, by which, 
with the aid of similar di^;ont^ they may all be completed. 
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Gothic arches of pointed form maybe drawn in perspective by the same 
rule, varied only to suit the change in their fonn. The object of squaring 
the semicircle in the last figure was to obtain certain points of its outline 
which, drawn in their perspective positions, would guide the hand in forming 
the perspective outline ; and points in any other curve will in like nuumw 
denote tiie perspective outline of such curve. In fig. 39 the elevation of 
the arch is drawn against the side of the picture as before, and points are 




found in its outline by a similar process. First join the two lower comers 
by a line ab, draw the diagonals ac, bd; from that intersection draw ef, 
passing through the centre of a 6 at g. Draw fa, fb, divide each of them 
into three parts, and through each division draw lines from a and ft to the 
opposite side of the arch ; seven points, a k Ifm n b, will thus be found. Pro- 
duce Im and hn to the side of the picture. From the points thus obtuned 




fig. «. 
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«t tbttt Bide, draw mnal lines to tbe point of si^t ; find, as before, the per^ 
apeotiTe point, ^ of each arch l^ diagonolB; draw the perspective lines /a, 
fb, diyi^ each of them into three parts, through the dlTisions draw lines 
from g, intersecting the viaual lines at 

points which will denote the perspective _ ^_ __^ 

corves. 

The perspective centres of the vertical 
planes of the arches were found in the last 
two figures by the intersection of their di- 
^onals. The perspective centres of hori- 
zontal planes may be found in the same 
manner, which is short, and often very 
useful. For instance, to find the apex of 
any pynunid or cone (fig. 40), find the 
perspective of the base, which we will 
suppose to be a square, A B C E, and 
at the intersection of its diagonals erect 
a line F G perpendicular to the base 
of the picture. The perspective height 
of tbe pyramid or conical object is found 
by drawing a visual line S 1 from the 
point of sight through that intersection 
to the base-line, there erecting a perpendicular on which to set off the height 
1 2. A visual line S 2 will intersect the central line of the pyramid at the 
required apes, whence lines drawn to its base complete the figure. The 
same rule will apply, whatever be the 
form of tbe base and number of sides, n 
In architectural ib^wings, the spires of 
churches are easily drawn by this rule. 
If the base be a drcle, find its perspec- 
tive centre by drawing the circumscrib- 
ing square with its diagonals, whose 
intersection will be the foot of the central 
perpendicular line. In this case a single 
Une from the apex to eadi side of tiie 
base will complete the figure. 

Knee all equilateral figures, whatever 
tbe nnmber of their sides, may be inscrib- 
ed in a circle and touch its circumference 
at their angles, it follows that, having 
found such circumscribing circle in per- 
spective, and the points in its circum- 
ference touched by tbe angles of the 
figure, we have only to connect those 
points by right lines to obtain tbe 
perspective view of that figure. One 
illustration of this with the pentagon, 
which after the square is the simplest 
many-sided figure, will shew also the ap- 
plioation of tbe rule to hesagons, octagons, o 

Let tbe pent^:on 1 2 ~ ' ~ ' ' 




fig- 41. 

_ ir other polygonal figures. 

3 315 (plan, fig. 41) be shewn in perspective. 
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First mcnnucribe it vith a cirole, uid that drcle vith Uie squue ASCE. 
Square the circle, as prerimMly shewn (fig. 37), and draw its perqtectiye 
view, the pointe of sight and distsnoe bcong giren. Ink in the square, 
circle, and pentagon in the plan, and the aqoare and circle in persp^Aire, 
and obliterate all the lines hy whidi tbej were found, to Kvoid conftudon, 
^oceed then to insert the perspective pentagon. From its points on the 
plan 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 draw perpendiculars to the base-line, and from their interseo- 
tions with that line draw lines to the point of si^t cutting the perepectivfl 
circumference at the points correspondingly numbered. Connect the points 
thus found with each other by lines, and the result will be the pen^iective 
pentagon required. 

The same mode of proceeding will apply to all regular eqiiilat««l 
figures. Irreffularjiffuires are shewn in perspectiTe by finding tbor points 
or angles by means of visual lines and diagonals to the distance-point. An 
example of one such figure will sufBdently explain the mode of proceed' 
ing, to comprehend which, however, the mode of finding any point in 
penpecdTe must first be shewn. 

Let B H C E, fig. 42, be the plane of the picture, B B the horizontcd 




line, B H the base-line, S the point of sight, T the station, and D the 
point of distance ; S D on the picture bring equal to E Y on the plan. 
Let M N he the position of the plane of deUnestion on the plan, and 
that of any object (say a tree) beyond that plan& Bequired the perspeo- 
tive position of audi object. 

Draw the visual ray V C, intersecting M N at F. From C and F draw 
CO, FH both perpendicular to U N and H B. Draw the perspective 
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viBUel tAj 8 1, which is a })enpectiTe view of T C. Its luttiteectlbit irith 
F H is the required point, representing the position of the object. 

The same result may he attained in another way. In the following 
figure (43), -the same letters refer to corresponding pointa as fig. 42. But 
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the point of distance is now made use of, as in the perspective drawing of 
squares ; its distance D B from the point of ai^ht being made equal to 
K N. From the position or plane of the object (in this case a flag-staff) 
draw Qperpendicular to M N, intersecting it at H. From G, with the 
radius O H, describe an arc intersecting A B at I, and making 1 equal to 
O H. The diagonal D I will intersect a visual line O S at the required 
perspective position of the object. 

In drawings made on this principle, in which a plan of the object is 
first laid down, with the positions of the station and plane of delilieation, 
paper more than twice the size of the proposed picture is requited, whioh is 
Bometfmes inconvenient. This objection may in many cases be reniored 
by inverting the plan, and making the base-line of the picture serve the 
double purfrose of the base of the plfine of delineation and of its position 
on the plan. In this case, the station-point of course is placed alwve the 
dntwilig, instead of below it, and the p&n of the object is shewn inverted, 
below the drawing. By this means paper equal to the height of the 
{licture is saved, as in fig. 44. 

Having described two modes by which the proper positjons of points 
may be found in perspective, the learner will easily percfflve bow irregular 
figure, whose plan is given, may be shewn in per^vectJve by finding the 
places of their points or angles in the picture. Tbvs, let abcdef (fig. U) 
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be a plan of a block of building, to be laid down in perapective previoiu to 
wectiug thereon a view of them. Fcom the station V Stav a Ime perpen- 




fig.4J. 



dionlar to the horizontal line, interaecting it at S, which will be the point of 
Ugbt. On the horizontal line set off D S equal to K Y, which makes the 
space between the points of sight and distance equal to that between the 
station and plane of the picture. Draw Tisu&l lines from V to. every 
point of the object in plan. Draw also from, every point of the object a 
perpendicular to the line A B, and from the points of intersection with 
that line draw perspectlye visual lines to the point of sight, which will 
intersect the visual Unes of the plan at points a" 6" c" r/" o"^', which will be 
perspective positions of the corresponding points in the plan ; connect 
these points 1^ lines, and the perspective figure will be complete. 

when the size of fite drawing, aa compared with the extent of the 
paper or drawing-board, will not atiDoit of the plan being drawn at all on the 
^atno sheet, it may be drawn on a separate sheet, with the station, position 
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of the plane of the picture, and TiHual lines in plan, l^d down thereon. 
The intersections on the line denoting the position of the pictnre may 
tiien be transferred to the base-line of the drawing by the compasses ; or 
an easy mode may be arrived at by placing the edge of a sheet of paper 
on the plan against the line of position, and with a pendl marking pointa 
on the edge of it corresponding with the intersections, The same edge 
being then applied to the base-line of the drawing, the points may be easily 
tran^erred by corresponding marks on the base-line. If there be many 
points to be transferred, it will facilitate and prevent confusion to nnmb^ 
them consecutively, 1, 2, 3, 4, &c., marking similar numbers on the edge 
of the transfer-paper. 

By the foregoing rules, the position of any point, the direction of any 
line, and the figure of any plane in parallel perspective, may be found. 
But there is a class of cases yet to be spoken of which may be dealt with 
more simply than with any rules yet ^ven. They are chiefly those in 
which objects are viewed angle-wise, and which therefore are called obligu^ 
perspective. 




w. 

V 
T^ parcel perspective the pointe of sight and of distance have fa 
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those chiefly maAe use of for detemuQing outlines ; hut in ohliqu^ views 
they are of Qompar^^tively little use, an4 the sizes ai^^d forms of ohjeots ^e 
chiefly reguUt^d by vanishir^'pom^f th^ rules for finding which will pow 
be expl^ned* In the i^treetrview, flg. % i^d in all vieiys in which lines 
and plane sur&ces are in plan at right angles with the plane of the picture^ 
the point pf i^ht is the vanishing-point of si;ch lines and planes ; hut in 
angul^ views^ fiuch a^ that in %. 4, the vanishing-points of the various 
sides of pbjects will lie tp thQ right and left of the point ppposit^ to the 
oy^ j w4 those of most objects will be found somewhere on the borir 
zoutfJ liuQ, In th^ oblique view^ ^, 45, the vanishing-points for the 
sides of the cottage are found in plan by drawing lines W, V V^ |roi^ 
th^ station to the portion of the plane of delineation parallel with those 
sides ; th^s, Y on the plaii is the vanishing-point of the loi^g side, an^ 
y? that of the i^hort side of the cottage. These points are transferred by 
perpendicDlm:^ to the horizontal line of th^ picture. The angles of the 
house, sides pf 4oor ^^d windows, &c., are then connected with Y, th^ 
station, by visual lines intersecting the plane of the picture, and from those 
intersections transferred by perpendiculars to the base-line of the picture 
itself. From their respective points on this line they are taken to the 
point-of-sight vanishing-points, and by their intersections with the last- 
named perpendiculars give the outline of the cottage at its lower part or 
base. To find the lines of the upper part, assume a height on the perpen- 
dicular Une denoting its front angle, and from the assumed point draw the 
upper lines of the long side to the vanishing-ppint Y, and those of the 
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fig. 46. 



short side to Y^. The centre of the roof may be found by diagonals, as 
already described in preceding figures. 

But the statement just made respecting vanishing-points, that they will 
gen&nSiy be fow4 foi^ewh^e oix, thfs h^ri^ont^ U^e, is only tri^e as reis|)ects 



tboae oFobjeota whose lines are parallel witb tlie groaad-plane . Many objeeta, 
aad frequently the ground itself, are not parallel with the true ground- 
pUne, but have various degrees and kinds of iaolination. Thus, in tha eaae 




of an (qnUK view (Gg. it), in ^ich the plane of the sur&ee lises upwimls 
from the spectator j or of a doum-hill (fig. 48) view, in whiah the suriice 
in^^ioes downward from him ; or of sloping objeete, >U^ m tl)e roofs of 




many houses, which incline dde-vMya from him, the Tanishiqg-points will 
obviously be either above or below the horizon, and th« degree of thdr 
deviation from it will depend on the degree of the inclination. This 
brings us to the consideration of inclined pUmea, the vanishing-poijits of 
which are always perpendicularly above or below those points on the hori- 
zontal line which would be their vanishiug -points if the plane had no 
inclination. T^ds wiU be better understood by donmilting flg. 46, which 
^rea three different views of the same plane at different degrees of iiiclin»~ 
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tion ; \>j wMch it will be Been, that to find the vaaishiiig-poiiit of any 
inclined plane, we have only to find the point V on the horizontal line 
which would be its raniahing-pMnt were it not inclined, to draw tftrou^^ 
that point a line at perpendicular to the boriiontal line, and produce one 
side ed or c/ of the inclined plane. Its interBcction with the perpen- 
dicular ab will be the ranislunK-point of all inclined linee parallel with 
ed ot e/i and a or fi will be either above or below the horizontal line, 
according as the inclination of the plane Jrom the spectator is upwards or 
downwards. 




The annexed figure (49), representing the jetty at Birkenhead as seen 
£roui the'river, wit£ the indined ascent up to it, ckmonatretes tbe mode of 




finding the vanishing-point of the inclined pluie, the points d and e bong 
Brsb obtuned by the perspective lines of the jetty. Produce de, interaect- 
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ing a at V, wfaich will be the vaDighing-point of the incline ; while V on 
the horizontal line, intersecting the same line, will he the vanishing-point 
of the horiiontal lines of the jetty. This is an up-hill view, at an angle with 
the spectator. 

In the next iigure (50) the spectator is supposed to be on the land, 
looking towards the water; in this case the inclined plane becomes a down- 
hill view, at an angle with the spectator. Its vanishing-point V^ is still 
found on the line ab, hut in this case below instead of above V, the va- 
nishing-point, on the horizontal line, of the level part of the jetty. 

Up-hill and down-hill views opposite to the spectator are regulated on 
the same principle; the point of sight being in the.^e cases the vanishing- 
point of horizontal lines, while the inclined lines vanish at a point respec- 
tively above or below the point of sight, but on the same vertical line. 
A remarkable example of each of these cases may be seen by looking along 
St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, alternately from the upper and lower ends. 

A slight consideration of these rules will suffice to shew that planes of 




% 51. 

various inclinations will have various vanishing-points, but that all these 
points will be found on a line perpendicular to the liorizontal tine, and 
passing through the vanishing-point of planes that are horizontal or parallel 
with the ground-plane. Thus, in fig. 5\, which is a view of two cottages 
near Welsh-pool in Montgomeryshire, the portions of the roofs over the 
upper windows are inclined planes, at a different degree of inclination from 
that of the other parts of the roofs, and therefore having a different vanish- 
ing-point V^ on the line ab (which passes through V, the vanishing-point 
of the ends of the cottages on the ground-plane), V^ being the vanishing- 
point of the roofs, on the same line ab. 

Inclined planes, however, which when drawn in elevation are parallel 
with each other in all their sides, have in the perspective view the same 
vanishing-point, whatever he their position in the picture ; if some only of 
the sides or lines be parallel, those sides or lines only will vanish at the 
same point j and if none of them be parallel, then each will have a separate 
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vanishiug-pomt of its own. An instance of this Ib seen in fig. 52, wHch is 
a view of the picturesque litUe church of LlaudysiliB in Wales. In tbla 
Tiew, to produce it in correct perspective no less than five separate Tauish- 
ing-points, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, were necessary ; which results from the planes of 




the side, end, porch, and roofs tending in five different directions. The 
rule ^ven at fig. 40 for finding the apex of a pyramid or cone, will also be 
found useful for determining the point of the roof of the tower and the 
position of the weather-vane. 

In fig. 84 an example was g^veu demonatrative of the perspective of 
parallel horvtontal planes at different elevations. That of p^alld indined 
planes has just been spoken of, and illustrated in figs. 51 and 52. That of 
parallel vertical planes is the same in prindple, and must be dealt with in 
practice in the same manner. Their parallel sides will incline towards the 
same point, as in the street^view, fig. 3, where the fronts of the houses 
which form the two sides of the street may be regarded as two parallel ver- 
tical planes whose lines all tend towards the same point. 

Having now described the general features and modes of proceeding in 
the delineation of lines, planes, and solids, including various r^ular and 
irregular figures, we have yet to consider the subject of solids with refer- 
ence to their height. In parallel perspective, a large proportion of the 
lines of a picture are, in plan, at right angles with the plane of delineation, 
as was just now stated j and therefore the point of sight is the principal 
vanishing-point in such representations. In such eases, the proper way to 
obtun the perspective height of any object is, after having laid down the 
length of i^ elevation on the base-line of the picture, and connected the 
^ida of that length by visual rays with the point of sight, to erect a ptr- 
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pendicolar to the base-line at one end of that length j set off thereon the 
exact height; and from the point so obtained draw another visual ray to 
the point of sight j the space included between this visual ray and the one 
previously drawn from the bottom of the perpendicular will be the perspec- 
tive height at any part of the picture. This has been already in part done 
in figs, 35 and 36^ and is in aU cases the mode of obtaining heights of ob- 
jects in parallel perspective. 

But in oblique perspective, very few, and frequently none, of the lines, 
in plan, lie at right angles with the plane of delineation. The point of 
sight and visual rays become therefore of less importance j but the va- 
nishing-points become the more useful auxiliaries for determining the 
heights of objects seen at any angle. Keeping this strongly in view, the 
student should well consider the manner of proceeding adopted in fig. 45, 
by which the outline of the house was obtained, as it shews in a simple 
manner the whole principle of oblique pei*spective as applied to solids by 
means of ground-plan and vanishing-points. But there is one point in 
which he will soon find that this figure is incomplete ; inasmuch as it as- 
sumes the height of the house. In true perspective nothing should be 
assumed; every part should be in its just and exact proportion; and the 
height of the house in the drawing must bear that proportion to its other 
dimensions which it does in the object itself. The only way in which these 
proportions can be correctly maintained is by drawing a perpendicular of 
the proper height, according to the scale of the drawing, on the plane of 
delineation, and drawing lines from its angles to the respective vanishing- 
points. By this means a trian&rular vertical plane will be obtained, stretch- 
Lg from the horizon to the plane of delinktion, representing tiie given 
height throughout its entire length. 

When, therefore, the front angle of any rectangular object is obtained by 
a perpendicular b from the plan, as in fig. 45, which line is here transferred 
to fig. 53, and also the lower line ab of any of its sides, produce that line 
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fig. 53. 



to the base-line, as at c, and there erect a perpendicular, on which set off 
the proper height c/of the object to the same scale as the plan. In this 
figure the height of the front of the house is taken to be equal to the 
length. From this height draw to the vanishing-point a line / V, which 
will represent the upper line of the object ; and from the point e, at which 
it intersects the perpendicular b, the space on that perpendicular down to 
b will be the true perspective height of the front angle of the object. The 
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heights of the upper and lower lines of the windows and door are to be found 
in the same way by setting them off on the line c/. 

"When the perspective height of any one object in the picture has been 
found, that of any other object of the same height, in whatever part of the 
picture its position may be, may be easily found in parallel perspective by 




fig. 54. 

means of visual rays to the point of sight. Thus, in fig. 54, having by the 
last rule found the height a 5 of a figure standing at the position a, re- 
quired the representation of another figure of equal height at the position c. 
Draw the visual lines Sa, S5. From the position C draw C e parallel to the 
base-line, intersecting Sa at 6. From e draw c/ perpendicular to Ce, in- 
tersecting S6 at/ The height 6 /thus obtained, transferred to a perpen- 
dicular on the position C, will be the perspective height of the figure at C. 
By this rule, the point of sight and perspective height in any one position 
being given, the perspective height for any other position may be readily 
found. Perspective widths may be found in a similar manner. In the same 
figure, 54, given the width of any object g h (say a flying bird), required the 
respective widths of a similar object in the position i. Connect the ex- 




fig. 55. 

tremities of the given width with the point of sight by visual lines iSi^', Sh ; 
dmw a line from the position i parallel mth the base-line, intersecting^ the. 
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Visual rays at k and I; the width kl, traDsferred to the given position, 
will be the width ij of the object at that position. 

But in oblique perspective the point of sight needs not in all cases to 
be found for the other purposes of the picture ; and where it is wanting, 
the same problem may be solved in a somewhat similar manner, using the 
vanishing-points instead of the point of sight, and vanishing-lines instead 
of the horizontal lines ce. Thus, in fig. 55 ^ given the position and height 
of a lamp-post a 5, required the respective heights of similar lamp-posts at 
c c. Draw vanishing-lines from V ^ to a and h. From the position c a line 
to the other vanishing-point V ^ will intersect V ^ a at e. From the point 
e erect ef perpendicular to the base-line, intersecting V ^ h at y! Draw 
V^y and the perpendicular cd intersecting it at d) ed will be the per- 
pendicular height of the object at the position e. By this rule, the vanish- 
ing-points and perspective height at any one position being given, the 
proper height for any other position may be found. 

In parallel perspective, the distances of objects or points on a visual 
line are found, as in hg. 36, by setting off their true distances on the base- 
line, and finding their corresponding distances on the visual line by diagonals 
to the distance-point. The same process is used in oblique perspective as 
in ^g. 45, using the vanishing-point in the same way as the points of sight 
and of distance. But as the distance- points are often at a considerable 
distance outside the limits of the picture, and sometimes even of the paper, 
which renders this mode of obtaining the intersections in such cases incon- 
venient, the following method, by which a distance -point for the details of 
any object is obtained vdthin the picture^ is often practicable. To draw in 
oblique perspective the church A B G H, fig, 56, — which is a representation 
of St. Anne's, Manchester, before it was lately divested of its ornament, 
— ^required the perspective positions of the windows of the side A B. 
From the point A, parallel with the horizontal line, draw a line A 7, 
equal in length to the geometric length of A B in the plan or elevation. 
From the point 7 draw a diagonal through B, which will intersect the 
horizontal line at a point D within the picture, which is the distance- 
point required. Transfer from the plan or elevation to the line A 7 the 
distances of the sides of the windows A 1, A 2, &c. ; and from the points 
1, 2, 3, &c. thus obtained draw diagonals to the point D, which will in- 
tersect A B at corresponding points, «kc. ; from which intersections vertical 
lines will represent the corresponding sides of the windows. In this 
method, the line A 7 may, if more convenient, be drawn from the upper 
corner E of the side whose details are to be laid in, as shewn at C, 
over the tower, and it may be made of any convenient length, provided it 
be made longer than A B ; but in general it will be most convenient to 
make it the exact length of the given line on the plan or elevation. The 
upper and lower points of the windows may now be marked on the line 
A E, whence lines drawn to the vanishing-point of that side of the church 
will give the perspective positions of corresponding points in the vertical 
lines denoting the sides of the windows. If the window-heads be arched, 
draw the elevation of the arch to the left of the line A E, and proceed, 
as directed in figs. 38 and 39, to draw the perspective arch over each 
window. 

In order to render the student more familiar with the principles of 
oblique perspective and its practice by the aid of vanishing-points, two 
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examples will now ho ^ven, imd the m&iiner of treating them explained ; 

the ODe being an interior view of a room, with its doora partially open, at 
variouB degrees of obliquity ; the other an ex.terior view of a hou§e with a 
projecting cornice. Let the lower part of fig. 57 be the plan of thot part 
of the room which comes within the range of vision, that is, which is com- 
prehended within on angle of not more than 60° &om the station-point ; 




and let the npper part ABCE he the boundary of the proposed Tiew. 
Draw the base-line AB of the picture in plan, with its ends produced, 
iatersedmg tiie plan at each a distance that liie extremities AB (f the 
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part beyond it, which ia all tliat is to be included in the proposed drawing, 
shall form with tbe stAtioii'poiiit Y an angle not exceeding 60° Parallel 
to the aides of the rooms and doors draw V V, V V, V V, intersecting 
the base-tine at V, V^, V*. From the points and angles of die plan draw 
visual lines to the station, and from every intersection I, 2, 3, &c. an the 
plan, draw peipendicularB a 1, 6 2, &c. to the picture, intersecting the base 
of the plane of delineation at a, b, a, Ac. The plan is now prepared for 




transfer to the pictnfe A B C £ ; across which draw the horizontal line at 
the proper height, and hj perpebdicolars transfer it to the vanishing-pohits 
T', V, v. ^uransfer the pointe a, b, e, &c in a similar manner to the 
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base-line A B of the picture ; perpendiculars through these points will give 
the respective sides of the doors and openings, and the comer of the room. 
On the sides of the picture mark the proper height of the door-openings ; 
from which, lines to the opposite vanishing-points will denote the tops of 
the door-ways. In the same manner, lines from the respective vanishing- 
points of the doors, drawn through the upper and lower comers as far as 
the perpendiculars denoting their outer edges, will give the perspective 
Knes of the upper and lower edge of each door. The heights of the 
skirtings and cornices must now be marked off on each side of the picture, 
and lines drawn from such marks to the vanishing-point of that side of the 
room will complete them. The panels of the doors may be found by lines 
to the vanishing-point of each door, denoting the upper and lower line of 
each panel, and the sides of the panels may be determined by the rule given 
at fig. 56. 

Fig. 58 shews the manner by which the various lines of an oblique per- 
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fig. 58. 

spective view of a house are obtained. Let A B be the base-line, and let 
it be supposed that the perspective plan of the house has been obtained in 
the manner described at fig. 45 or 57, V 1 and V 2 being the vanishing- 
points of the two sides of the house : required to find the true perspective 
heights of the house and its various parts, namely, the roof, cornice, upper 
and lower windows, string-course, heads and sills of windows, and plinth, 
including also the three steps at the front-door. Produce the lower line a h 
of one side of the house till it meets the base-line, and at the intersection C 
erect a perpendicular c d, as in fig. 53, on which set off, according to the 
scale, the proper heights of the various points and objects desired ; set off 
also from the same line, and in proper proportion, all projections from it, 
such as the steps, window-sills, and cornice ; and on the other side of it all 
depressions, such as the window-recesses. This will give the outline of the 
house in elevation ; and the tme dimensions of these parts, according to 
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the scale^ being thus obtained at the plane of delineation, must now be 
transferred to their perspective positions in the picture. From the various 
points and angles of the different parts on this line^ draw lines to the 
vanishing-point V 1, which lines will denote the perspective heights of 
those points and angles at any distance in the picture. Obtain from the 
base of the plane of delineation on the ground-plan, in the manner shewn 
in figs. 45 or 57, the vertical lines denoting the three corners of the house ; 
as also those shewing the front corners of the cornice, plinth, and steps. 
From the intersections of these front corner-lines with the vanishing-lines 
to V 1 draw similar vanishing-lines to V 2, which will give the perspec- 
tive heights of the corresponding windows, sills, &c. on the other side of 
the house. The sides of the windows, sills, and door may now be deter- 
mined by vertical lines obtained either as shewn in fig. 56 or 57, and the 
sides of the steps by lines from their points in the elevation to their 
respective vanishing-points VI and V2. 

The student will perceive that by this process not only perspective 
heights, but also breadths or widths are determined ; for the points of the 
projections and recesses, as of the cornice, sills, and steps, are obtained in 
their horizontal as well as vertical distance from each other. Thus the 
breadth e C of the lower step is shewn in true perspective width at g ; 
and the same of the widths of the sills, projection of cornice, and depth of 
window-recesses. All these are determined by the intersections of perpen- 
diculars from the base-line (transferred from intersections of visual lines 
with the base-line on the plan) with vanishing-lines from the elevation at 
the plane of delineation. 

By the aid of the examples which have been given, it is hoped the 
student will have acquired a general idea of the principles and rules by 
which perspective drawings are regulated. He will find it advantageous 
to work out each example for himself, by the aid of the descriptions ^ven, 
to a larger scale than has been admissible from the size of these pages : 
such a course will give him a much more intimate knowledge of the art 
than simply reading them over. As the vanishing-points and point of 
distance will be found frequently to have their situations far beyond the 
limits of his drawing, which would necessitate a much larger sheet of 
drawing-paper than the drawing itself actually requires, he is advised to 
stretch a sheet of common cartridge-paper on a board of large dimensions ; 
«n4 having cut his drawing-paper somewhat larger, but not very much so, 
thaii the size of the proposed drawing, to fasten it down on the centre of 
the board over the cartridge-pi^r by small brass-headed pins at each 
comer, taking care, by the aid of the T square, that the sides of the 
drawing-paper are parallel with those of the drawing-board. By following 
this plan, those lines and points which are beyond the limits of the drawing 
will be continued on the cartridge-paper, and when the drawing is finished 
it may be taken off by loosening the pins ; and if the lines on the cartridge- 
paper be then obliterated with india-rubber, and another piece of drawing- 
paper pinned down, the same cartridge-paper will serve for several succes- 
sive drawings. Of course care must be taken that when a drawing has 
been pinned down and once conamenced, it ought not to be removed till 
finished j otherwise there is a chance that it may not be refixed in precisely 
the same position, which would alter the relative positions of all the points 
and lines with z^qpect to the drawing. 
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The student being thus femiliarised with parallel and oblique perspec- 
tive, — ^which two terms comprise the representation of the forms of all 
objects at any distance and from any given point of view, — ^will find no 
difficulty in applying their principles and modes of proceeding to more 
complicated objects than have been here illustrated ; keeping always ihe 
leading principle in view. In most of the examples, the existence of a 
ground-plan of the object has been pre-supposed ; and this will generally 
be found the most convenient way of working (sometimes further aided in 
elaborate objects by an elevation). It will mostly be found in large 
drawings convenient to have the plan and elevation on separate paper, 
drawing a line across the plan to represent the situation of the imaginary 
transparent plane of delineation, marking the station in its assumed situa- 
tion on the plan, and drawing thence visual Hues to the points of the 
object. The intersections of these with the line of that plane may be 
transferred thence to the base-line of the actual drawing by compass or by 
an edge of paper, in the manner described at fig. 44. 

When objects are to be drawn in perspective to a scale of feet or 
inches, which is necessary in architectural and some other subjects, the 
scale must in all cases be set off a^ the plcme of (Mmeation, that is, either 
at the upper, lower, or side lines of the drawings ; and must never be set 
off on the objects themselves, unless they are supposed to be close to 
that plane. Thus, in fig. 53, the front edge of the house being supposed 
to be at some distance b c beyond that plane, had the true height in feet 
been set off on the line e h, it would have made the house taller than its 
true perspective height. In all such cases the lines must be continued 
from their vanishing-points to one of the four lines denoting the boundary 
of the said plane. In the figure just referred to,^the line a 5 is continued 
on to the base-line, and the height cf^ according to scale, is laid down on 
the perpendicular there erected. The line V^ by its intersection with c6, 
gives the true perspective height eh. The same rule is manifest in fig. 39, 
where the height of the arch and its various points, transferred by hori- 
zontals to the side of the picture from the elevation (which is supposed to 
have been drawn to a scale), gives the perspective heights of the corre- 
sponding points in the other arches of the series. 

In most of the preceding illustrations the perspective view has been 
drawn with four lineSj representing the boundary of the imaginary 
transparent plane through which the objects are seen ; but in figs. 58 
and 56 these lines are omitted, as they are in no way essential to the 
drawing, though often useful as a boundary, representing an opening or 
glazed frame, through which the picture is supposed to be seen. Drawings 
in which this boundary does not exist are called vignettes; and are in all 
cases supposed to be seen through such imaginary plane, though its outline 
be not represented by lines. 

The elements of Imea/r perspective being now explained^ let us {)ass on 
to that which refers to the force and distinctness with which Objects 
should be drawn in proportion to their supposed distance from the spec- 
tator, and which is called aerial perspective. As objects apparently 
diminish in size according to their distance, it follows that at a certain 
distance small objects, and at a greater distance those of somewhat larger 
size, will be so diminished as to be imperceptible. Lines, therefore, near. 
tihe eye, of great thickness (speaking artistically, not with strict geometrical 
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truth), lose a portion of their apparent thickness as they recede from it^ 
till they are altogether lost in the distance ; and if prolonged, would fade 
long before they reached the horizon. For this reason, objects at a certain 
distance lose a portion of their distinctness, and become more or less 
confused with each other. There is also another reason : the further an 
object is removed from the spectator, the greater is the quantity of air 
between it and him through which it has to be viewed ; and though the 
atmosphere is a highly rare medium, it still possesses a certain small 
degree of density, which tends still further to diminish the distinctness of 
distant objects, in proportion to the quantity of air through which the 
visual rays have to pass. In certain states of weather, such as a damp or 
cloudy day, this density is increased, and distant objects become conse- 
quently less distinct. These circumstances being duly kept in view by the 
artist^ and having their proper influence on the strength of his lines and 
depth of his tints, materially enhance the perspective effect of his drawing, 
The lines of distant objects should be very lightly traced with a fine- 
pointed pencil, while the strength and breadth of those representing 
objects nearer the plane of delineation should be increased in proportion 
as they approach it. The same rule must apply to the depth of tints and 
shadows ; those of objects supposed to be at a great distance should be 
faint and light, those in the foreground must be dark and forcible, and 
those of the middle picture must have an intermediate strength. In short, 
in proportion as objects approach the plane of delineation from the hori- 
zontal line which forms the limit of the distance that can be taken in by 
the eye, so must the thickness of their lines and depth of their tints and 
shadows increase in the same proportion. 
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PERSPECTIVE DRAWING. 
Part III. 

SHADOWS — DEFINITION OF PRINCIPLES AND TERMS — LUMINARIES, 
NATURAL, ARTIFICIAL, AND SECONDARY — REFLECTION OF LIGHT 
— POSITION OF LUMINARY — SHADOW-PLANES, HORIZONTAL, VER- 
TICAL, OBLIQUE, AND IRREGULAR. 

Light and shade are important aids to perspective effect, and, since all 
objects partake of them more or less, are necessary constituents of true 
representation. It is therefore intended here to superadd to the preceding 
explanation of the rules which regulate the correct delineation of objects, a 
statement of those further rules which must be observed to obtain a correct 
imitation of their shadows. This is the more necessary, since it sometimes 
happens in drawing, that the presence and shape of an object, hid perhaps 
by others intervening, can only be intimated by its shadow being so situ- 
ated as to be visible. There is a remarkable instance of a similar use of 
the shadow in CoUins's picture of " Rustic Civility," where the presence of 
a man supposed to be advancing on horseback towards the picture by a 
road in front of the place of delineation, is solely denoted by the shadows 
of a man and horse partly thrown into view on the foreground. Before 
entering on the subject some definition of terms is necessary. 

Shadows are those portions of surfaces which are debarred from those 
rays of light which would fall upon them but for the intervention of some 
opaque body. That side or part of such opaque body which is turned from 
the source of light is said to be in shade ; that which is towards the light 
is said to be Ulwminated, The source of light in a picture is called a lumi- 
nary. Luminaries are of three kinds, — natural, artificial, and secondary. A 
noAwroL luminary is one which exists in nature, as the sun, moon, stars, 
or an illuminated piece of sky. An a/rtifidal luminary is the result of art, 
as a fire, lamp, lantern, or candle. A seconda/ry luminary is an opening 
through which light enters from any natural or artificial one, as a window, 
door, or opening in a wall. The place of a luminary is its perspective 
situation on the plane of delineation, or, if beyond the limits of the picture, 
as is mostly the case, on any imaginary extension of it. The surface on 
which the shadow is cast is called the shadow-plane. In landscapes, the 
ground-plane is the principal shadow-plane. The foot of a luminary is a 
point on the shadow-plane produced, at which a line at right angles with 
that plane from the luminary would intersect it. But in the case of a 
secondary luminary, as of a window, which usually occupies considerable 
width in the picture, the foot of the luminary is not a point, but a line 
comprised between the intersections of two lines with the shadow-plane at 
right angles with it, one of those lines being drawn from each extremity of 
the luminary. Thus, in an interior view, fig. 59, the window is a secondary 
luminary, whose foot is the line comprised between the lines drawn from 
the extremi^ieB of the window, which are at right angles with the floor. 
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Since it ia the intervention of 
and the shadow-plane which cauE« 
will he always projected in a di- 
rection from the luminary ; and 
since rays of light proceed froni 
a luminBry in atraight lines, It 
follows that a straight line pass 
ing &oin a natural or artificial 
luminary through any opaque 
point to any plane, will intersect 
the surface of that ])lane at a 
point which will be the situation 
of the shadow of the opaque point 
on that plane. It is important 
to bear ^is in mind, because hy 
finding the shadows of poin^ 
in any object we can often deter- 
mine the fonn of its entire sha- 

Eays of light, however, do 
not proceed from all luminaries 
in the same way. Those natwal 
lumiuaries, the sun and moon 

(speaking of the tatter when she is 

at the full), present to the earth's j, ,„ 

surface a luminous disc of much 

larger extent in reality, though rendered apparently leas by their great 
distance, than any part of that surface which can be comprised within 
the limits of a picture. In such case the luminary is larger than the 
object illuminated ; and since everj' point of the disc of those luminaries 
emits rays of light in straight lines, it follows that the rays will proceed 
in parallel hues from the luminary to the object. But parallel lines in 
perspective converge towards a point; and the converging point of such 
rays will therefore be that point on the plane of delineation which repre- 
sents the centre of the luminary ; in other words, the place of the sun or 
moon in the picture. 

Artyicial luminaries throw off their rays of light in a different manner. 
Being small, and the luminary generally within tlie picture, its rays proceed 
ID all directions from it as a central point. Though this causes a material 
difference in tlie form of the shadow from that which would be projected 
by a natural luminary, the rule is the same, viz. that the rays converge 
towards the place of the luminary. 

Secondary luminaries usually occupy a larger extent of the picture ; 
and since the light they admit is a borrowed light, and diffiised over the 
entire surface of the luminary, they generally admit a fainter light, and 
cast a feebler shadow. They must be dealt with by different rules from 
those which are natural and artificial ; their greater surface forbids their 
being considered as points. Each point in that surface must he dealt with 
as a luminous point ; and the form of the shadow must be determined by 
rays from each of the outer extremities of the luminary. 

These definitions will become better undertitood as the student pro- 
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ceeda ; in tbe mean time it may be obseired, that natural luminftiieB are 
generally adopted in land§cspe and architectural exterior subjects ; artifidal 
ones in porlour-sceneB, robbers' caves, and all that class of Eiubjects in which 
Bembrandt delig'hted, many of his finest drawings of " The Nativity" being 
stable-scenes, with a caudle or lantern for the luminary; and secondary 
ones in interior daylight-scenes, such as occur in churches and dwellings. 

light is reflected &om all opaque surfaces to others, less or more, 
according as they are rough or smooth, distant from or near to each other ; 
and the same lav obtains with respect to reflected light as applies to solid 
bodies falling ou any sur&ce, — ike angle of re/lection is equcAto &e angle of 
incidence. For this reason less light is reflect«d to a distant than to a near 
object, as is manifest by fig. 60, in which three rays a, b, c of light are 




supposed to pass through an openiog in a wall, idling upou a table, and 
thence reflected to the plane de/g, set up ou it at the position 1, in 
which position all the three rays are reflected upon it. But if we suppose 
it moved backwards to the position 2, it can only receive one (a) of the 
reflected rays, the others passing away over it. 

Another effect of reflection is, that the shadow of any object is always 
darker than the object itself, even than that side of it which is in shade; 
for there is no light reflected upon the shadow itself; while those parts of 
the shadow-plane which are illuminated do reflect a portion of their light 
npon the shaded side of the object, which will make it less dark than its 

Bays of light falling on any plane in a direction perpendicular to it, 
illuminate it to a higher degree than if they fell in an obhque direction ; 
the degree of illumination decreasing in proportion to the obliquity. In 
fig. 61, let a, 6, c, d be four rays of light falling perpendicularly upon a plane 
e/. If the plane be moved to an oblique position gf, three only of the 
rays fall upon it; if to a more oblique position hf, two only can take 
efiect npon it, and so on. 

In architectural and other subjects, where a ground-plan and elevation 
are prepared for the purposes of the perspective drawing, the eadest way 
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of drawing the shadows ou the latter sometimes is to draw them first oa 
the plan and elevation, and then put the points and lines of the shadows 
into perspective, by the rules 
{^ven in Fart II., in the same 
manner as though they were 
points and lines of the objects 
themselves. For this purpose 
no further rules are necessary, 
except that the place of the In- ' 
minary as regards the plan, and 
itsheight as regards the elevation, 
most be given or assumed ; this 
will determine the direction of 
the rays, and thence the geome- 
trical forma of the shadows in 
plan and elevation, by which- 
means their perspective forms 
will be easily obtained on the 
picture. 

But in many drawings no plan nor elevation has been necessary j for 
which reason rules are required by which perspective shadows may be 
found without them ; as a safe guide to the true understanding of these, 
the learner must keep clearly in mind that the rays of light, on the direc- 
tion of which the forms of shadows largely depend, are subject to all the 
perspective laws of parallelism, convei^ence, &c. which appertain to straight 
lines in general, and therefore that the shadows themselves are governed 
by the same laws. The principal circumstances influencing the form of a 
shadow are the form of the original object, the position of the luminary 
with respect to it, the nature of the luminary, and the direction of the 
shadow-plane. The following rules will be found to be of general applica- 
tion to these varying premises : 





Let it be required to project on the plane of delineation A B C E, fig. 
€2, the perspective shadow of the cottage drawn thereon ; the direction of 
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the sun's rays being auppoaed to be parallel with that plane, and the son's 
height denoted hf the line E D, making the angle of iudinalion of his 
rays equal to EDA. From both ends of the base of the cottage on the side 
in shade, or iurthest &oin the luminaiy, draw lines F c, E i on the ground 
or shadow-plane in the direction of the sun's rays, tbst is, parHllel with A B 
by the supposition. Through the upper comers J and K of the cottage, 
draw lines J c, Kk parallel with E D, intersecting the two first lines respec- 
tively at the points c aud A, These points are the shadows of the points 
J and K, and by connecting them together by a line, a figure c£HF ia 
completed, which ia the perspective shadow of the house. From the base 
of the chimney draw two similar inclined lines intersecting ck, a', a and b, 
and fi-om these intersections draw ac, bd parallel to A B. Draw ec, Sd 
through the points eS of the oiiimney parallel to ED, and join c to (^ winch 
completes the shadow of the chimney. The shadows of the wall, tree, 4c 
are found in the same manner. 

In this illustratiou the luniiaary was suppoaed to be in such a poaitjon 
that the rays of light were parallel with the picture. In the following one, 
fig. 63, they are supposed to proceed from behind the picture, throwing 




the shadows rather towards the spectator ; the moon ia subatituted for the 
sun as a luminary, and its place L, in this case within the picture, is given. 
Bequircd the shadows of the arches and ruins. First find the foot oi the 
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luminary, by drawing L F through it perpeuditmlar to the sliadow-plane, 
intersecting it at P. Next, from F draw lines on the shadow-plane 
through the lower comers of the objects where they meet that phuie. 
Then, from the luminary draw raya through their upper pointe or eomers, 
tim intersections of which with the lines on the shadow-plane at a,b,e, &e. 
will denote the shadows of those comers and points. Join these, and the 
figure of the shadow is completed. 

Suppose now that the luminary, instead of being behind, is somehow 
vn front of the picture, wbioh will cause the shadows to be thrown Jrom 
the spectator ; its place (in this example not within the picture) being 
giren. Tn such case ite position must be inyeited, that is, placed as far 
below the horizontal line as its true position is above that line, and equi- 
distant on the other side of the object (L, fig. 61). Draw Fa, "Eb, &c. 




from the foot of the luminary, as in the last example, and draw the rays 
frop the inverted position through the upper corners of the object. Their 
intersections at a, b, c, &c. with the lines on the shadow plane will give the 
shadows of those corners, by joining wbicb the shadow ib completed. 

In fig. 62 the position of the luminary was such, that the rays were 
parallel with the picture ; but in figs. 63 and 61 their direction with re- 
qiect to the picture-plane was oblufue ; which is the reason why, in the for- 
mer case, the lines on the ground-plane are drawn parallel with each other, 
while in the two latter they converge towards the foot of the luminary, — 
the one being a case of parallel, the other two of oblique perspective. Prom 
these three examples, the student will also perceive that the shadow of any 
■point is found. by drawing a triangular perspective plane, whose perjiendi- 
cnlar is a line &om the luminary to its foot, whose base ia a line on the 
shadow-plane passing perpendicularly beneath the given point from the 
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foot of the inmiiiBiy, and whoie hypotiieiiiise is a Une from tlue lumiuaiy- 
tjiroagh tie given point intenecting the base-line at the shadow of that 
point A dear conception of this •mii give an insight into tJie whole prin- 
ciple of shadow-drawing ; for by obttuning perspectiTe viewB of fJuB ima- 
ginBi7 triangular plane, as applied to the rarioas prominent points of 
objects, we wsUy obtain, at the places where its hypothenuae meets its base, 
the perspective shadows of those points which denote the outline of the 
entire shadow. 

Having found the shadow thrown by any one plane on another, it is 
easy to find those of others parallel with it thrown apon the same plane. 
It was stated (fig. 60) that rays of light, and therefore the lines of shadows, 
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fig. 65. 



are subject to perspective laws ; henoe parallel shadow-lines have a common 
vanishing-point in oUiqne perapective, and often in parallel perspective. 
In the adjoining view of Birch Qmrch, near Manchester (fig. 65), given the 
shadow of one of the buttresses, to find those of the other butteesses on 
the parallel shadow-planes of the end of the ohurbh. Lrt S be the pwnt 



of sight on the liorisontal line, and B H the iucKnation ot the upper line 
rf the given ahadow, pasaing tbrough S. Draw g h, intersecting S H at T, 
which will be the vaniahicg-point of all linea parallel with gh, and which 
will determine the situations i of the shadows of the various points/ of 
the buttreaaee. l^Ui^WW 

Shadows on vertical planea are determined by the same rules as when 
the shadow-plane is horizontal; care being talien that the line from the 
Inminary denoting its foot, where it cuta the shadow-plane, be at right 
angles mth that plane. Thus, in fig. 66, to find the shadow of the wndow- 
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shutter, as thrown on the wall &oin the san's place L, in front of the pic- 
ture, draw L f perpendicular to the shadow-plfine, cutting it at Y, which ia 
the foot of the luminary. The shadow being in this case thrown ^^ywt the 
spectator, invert the luminary, as in fig. 62. Draw F'a, PlJ, and L'c, m 
crossing each other respectively at e and/; join e and/ and efa b is the 
outline of the shadow, part of which is hid by the shutter. 

The same role applies when the shadow is thrown towards the spectator 
&om a Inminuy behind the picture, omitting the inversion of the luminary. 
In fig. 67, L being the son's place, F the foot, and a sign-hoard the object 
whose shadow is required, produce the object to the shadow-plane ; draw 
on the ahadow-plane Fa, F 6, and the rays L c, L (2, intersecting each other 
reapectively at e and/; join e aad/,auda6e/ia the outline of the shadow. 

When a shadow falls partly on a horizontal and partly on a vertical 
plane, the points at which the rays intersect the vertical plane, in conjunc- 
tion witli vertical eontinuations of the lines on the horizontal plane, deter- 
mine the outline of the shadow. Let the shadow of the point (fig. 68) be 
intersected by a vertical plane ; the sides of the shadow continued vertioJ^ 
upwards frill intersect the rays at points, 1^ joining which the onttine of 
the shadow is completed. 

When a shadow falls on an inclined plane, the rays must be drawn, as 
before, psndlel with each other, if pin^d with the pictore-plane, hut radiat- 
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ing from the place of the lumiitajy if oblique with reapect to that plane. 
In fig. 69, which is another view of Birch Church, Manchester, required 




the shadow of the tower on the Blopes of the roo^ L hang the Immnuya 
place, F ite foot, and the shadow being thrown rather towards the spectator, 




the rays being at a small angle with the picture. From F draw ai across 
the ground-plane, from the ftunt corner of the base of the tower, through 
the side of the church; on which cany up be parallel with the angle of the 
tower to the roof of the aide-aisle at c. From the point d on the ground' 
plane, where ab intersecte the base-line of the clerestory wall, cany up de 
parallel with b e^ intersecting the top line of the lower roof at /. Join c 
and^ which g^ves the shadow's outline on the inclined plane of the lower 
roof ; neit find the perspective centre-line of the plan of the church, per- 
pendicularly under the ridge; and where ab intersectfi it, erect a per- 
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pendicular to k, interaectiag the ridge-line at k. Join k and e, which con- 
tinnea the shadow's outline over the second inclined plane of the upper 
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roof ; find the perspective position of the farthest angle of the tower; and 
by the same prucesa of finding its shadow-line on the ground-plane, and 
erecting a perpendicular where it crosses the centre-line under the ridge, 
the intersection of the shadow with the ridge and the boundary-line of its 
other side are found. The shadows of the buttressea are found by the sim- 
ple process shewn on a larger scale at fig. 70 ; and those of the church iteelf 
are obtained by preceding rules. 

It will he obseiTed, that the prindple which has been acted on in this 
case to find the shadow of the tower on the irregular shadow-plane formed 
by the body of tiie ciiurch, has been to find the base and extremity of the 
triangular perspective plane, previously alluded to, in the position it would 
have assumed had the body of the church not intervened, and then by per- 
pendjculars at proper points on that base to find the points at which that 
plane would intersect the building ; by which means the irregular line into 
which the hjrpothenuse is thrown 1^ Uie irr^pilarities of the ahadow-plane 
is found thereon. 
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In fig. 70, it miuit be noted that there are two feet of the luminary ; 
F^ being Hbe foot u regards the horizontal shadow-plane of the gronnd, and 
F' that for shadoiTB on the Tertical plane of the w^ The shadow of each 
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fxnnt of tite buttress is fowul by drftiring throHgb the foot of that point cm 
the shadov-plane a line from the regpectlve foot of tiie hnninary, fni inter- 
Bectmg it by a ray from the luminary tbrough the point vhoaB shadow ts 
reqnirad. f^ k on t^ horizoDtal line, and P' on a line perpendicnlar to it 
passing thraugh the point of aigfaL 

Artificial luminams xre less often introduced into diawingB than eother 
Bstaral or seeondsry A fcrw examples will therefore suffice eqiedally as 
the niles are the same, though, from the fact of snch luminaiieB radiating 
%bt in all directiona, rather differently applied. In fig. 71, the shadow 
of the woi^-box is found on the shadow plane, in this caee a tt^e, by means 
of intersections of the rays with the foet-hnes, predsely aa in the previoas 
«xanq>le8 of natural lommanea, with their shadows towards die spectator ; 
whole that of the vase being on t^e other side of the candle is tbown 




fig. 73. 

from him. ' The shadow of the picture-frame on the wall bting llirown «a 
a Tntical shadow-plane, the foot V* of the Inminaiy on ibeA plane is to be 
found t^ drawing F G to the wall and there making G F* perpendicular to 
it; the intetaection of this last wi& L F' is the &ot for the [dane, wyoh 
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must be dealt with as previously directed. Poot-lines from it through the 
comers of the frame, intersectjog rays from the candle, will give the extreme 
points of the frame's shadow. 

Secondary luminaries not being pointa, but frequently large surtaces 
giving out rays from every point within them, require rather different 
treatment. The foot of such a luminary was shewn at fig. S9 to be not a 
point, but a line as long as the width of the luminary where its plane meets 
the shadow-plane. From each end of this line it may pass the object on 
either side, hut there will always be a space behind the object in iiill shadow, 
and a space on each side in half-shadow. The rule for finding these spaces 
is shewn in fig. 72 ; a line a b drawn from each end of the foot of the 
secondary luminary past the opposite side of the object denotes the entire 
space occupied by the half-shadow ; and another line a d from each end of 
the foot, past the ea/me side of the object, denotes the part of that space in 
full shadow. 

An object whose side that is in shade has leas breadth than that of a 
secondary luminary, throws a shadow tapering to a point ; whereas if the 
shaded side be broader than a luminary, the shadow continually increases in 
width. This is exemplified in fig. 73 by the tapering shadow a 6 c of the 




fig. 7S. 

second tomb, whose ejid is turned from the window, and by the widening 
shadow d efg of the first tomb, the mde of which is tnmed from the light. 

The foot of a secondary luminary, like that of the other kinds, ia found 
by lines at right angles with the shadow-plane in fig. 74. There are three 
absdow-jAxaes^ the floor being a horizontal oaa, and each side-wall a Ttr- 
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tical one. The lower end of the steps ia the luminaiy's foot as regards 
the shadow on the floor, and the sides of the doorway are its feet as regards 
those OQ the walls. 

A most striking instance of the successful treatment of perspective effect 
produced by a secondary luminary is observable in a picture in the Duke 
of Devonshire's collection at Chatswortb entitled "Monks at Devotion," 
painted by Granet, a French artist, in 1 81 7. The " dim religious light" is 
introduced into this picture through a small window at its further end. and 
the long dark shadows of the devotees, projected towards the spectator, 
greatly enhance the artistic effect of this remarkable work. An engraving 
froroitin mezzotint, and another of its sister-picture, "Nuns at Devotion," 
has been published with excellent effect, and may be studied with great 
advantage. 

In interior views with many windows, as of churches, each window is a 
secondary luminary producing its own efiect, yet affected in some degree by 
the others. In general, those on the sunny side of the building admit the 
stronger light and cast the deeper shadow - so much so, sometimes, as almost 
to neutralise the effect of the other. On this point precise rules can scarcely 
be laid down ; the artist's attention being called tu this effect, its imitation 
must be left to his judgment and observation. 

The examples Uiat have been given, if duly worked out by the student, 
will convey to his mind a tolerably clear conception of the mode of finding 
shadows under every variety of circumstances, as regards form of object, 
kind and position of luminary, and nature of the shadow-plane. Q'hey 
have been arranged with the view of fixing in his mind the principles on 
which he ought to proceed ; an accurate knowledge of which is the surest 
guide to correct practice. 
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PEBSPECTIVE DRAWING. 



Part IV. 



APPLICATION OF PERSPECTIVE TO SKETCHING AND LANDSCAPB- 

DRAWING — CHIARO-SCURO. 

The rules which have been thus far given will enable the student, in 
most ordinary cases that occur, to give correct representations of objects 
and their shadows. They are, however, most applicable to those classes of 
subjects which depend for their effect on the exact fidelity with which 
their straight lines and plane surfaces are portrayed, which must there- 
fore be drawn by strict rule. Of this kind are exterior and interior views 
of buildings, street-scenes, and the like. Architectural drawings are in 
most cases intended to be faithful representations of new buildings ; their 
^nes and angles must therefore be shewn with great exactness. ]^t this 
is inadmissible in landscape-drawing, as it would conmiunicate to natural 
scenery a stiffiiess and sharpness of outline which does not exist in the 
scene itself. In many drawings, even of buildings, truth to nature requires 
the artist to present them more or less worn and dilapidated by the effect 
of time, which destroys the sharpness of their angles, breaks up the 
straightness of their lines, and gives them that irregularity and rusticity 
which are essential properties of that quality called the pichMreaqite. But 
even with scenes and objects such as these, perspective rules must not be 
violated ; the general outlines must be consistent with those rules, into 
whatever deviations from strict right lines they may be thrown. 

It is not expected, therefore, that the learner^ when copying nature, 
will apply our rules in making his sketch. Having worked out the pre- 
vious examples, he will have such a general idt» of the direction his lines 
ought to tsJke as will enable him, with care, to eopgr nature with tolerable 
fidelity; especially if he has well practised the examjfdes in object-drawing 
in Sections I. and II., which must have given him » Cftoility with his pencU 
and a command of hand. This copy being taken home, and pinned down 
on a drawing-board, tm before recommended, he tnay prove his sketch and 
correct errors by appl3dng exact perspective rales. 

The first essential in sketclung is the selection of a proper station. 
Its distance from the scene or object should not be less thim the width of 
the latter; in many cases it may be greater; bat wben the distance equals 
the width of the scene, the angle of vision will be not much less than 60^, 
which was stated in Part I. to be the greatest that the eye can take in at 
pne yiew. Having determined on, and taken his position at, the station, 
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and settled what objects are to wmatitute tbe inat of hia picture, the 

nier having pTBriously been cut nearly to the size of the drawing, let him 
1 it Dp with bis left baud before iJie scene, with its lower edgie corre- 
sponding with the front line of those objeetd, and at such distance front 
hia eye that itn width maj exactly com^Mise the scene to be drawn. 
With the paper in this position, let him first mark on both its sides the 
exact positioQ of the horizon, which oonnect by a line across it, having a 
mark on it opposite to his eye denoting the point of sight ; then on the 
sides and upper and lower edges let him mark the jJaoes, the heights, and 
the widths of the principal lines and objects. With the aBsistancc of these 
marks and the point of sight, and frequent careful reference to the scene, 
he will be enabled to dmw the objects in their proper places, and in 
tolerably good perspective ; which he may afterwards verify aai ixwreet 
by rule at home. 

The thickness and force of the various tsarks and lines must, as ex- 
plained in Part IL, be tinted to the distance of the objects they respec- 
tively represent. In sketehing, this is a great aid to perapective efect ; 
and by beginning first with the distance with a finely-pointed pencil, 
the marks as they approach the foreground will of themselves acquire 
increased thickness by the wearing down of the p<Hst. Care most be 
taken to avoid too many marks and lines, which will produce a con- 
fused efiect, and is & common error with beginners, who should study to 
attain the smallest nnmber of marks that will correctly denote the character 
of the object. Increased boldness in the ouUines of the foreground may 
be attained by using a softer and blacker pencil, of the kind marked BB; 
this will often asmst the perspective effect by increasing the idea <^ thrar 
nearness to the spectator. 

Th»e are the mun points to be attended to in a sketch from nature 
^ BO &r as perspective is concerned. They will be .found to be embodied in 
' the sketch, fig. 75, which the student is recommended to copy; prodadng 
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the strong and dark lines of the foreground^ not by a succession of marks 
laid one over another, which will produce a misty and indistinct effect, 
but by laying each of them on at one stroke boldly and with decision. 

The character of the marks representing the various kinds of foliage 
appertaining to the different trees, as the ash, the oak, the elm, &c., should 
vary according to the distance of the tree, and will thus in some degree 
assist the perspective idea of distance. Thus, in the case of an oak in 
the foreground, the branches and separate small collections of the foliage 
may be each denoted, — ^the foliage by a number of small, decided, and 
angular markings, which convey the impression of that tree to the mind. 
But the same tree at a distance must be represented by marks of a less 
decided and different character ; inasmuch as at that distance the outlines 
or separate small portions of foliage cannot be given, but only the general 
outline of the whole mass. At a greater distance these markings must lose 
their distinctive character; and a distant wood consisting of trees of various 
kinds may be denoted by marks all of the same character. A due attention 
to this effect of distance increases the perspective effect of a landscape. 

It is not intended here to give precise directions as to the kind of 
marks to be used to denote trees of different species, as it does not come 
within the province of perspective. In this part of the art of drawing, 
nature will be found the best teacher; by observation of the objects 
themselves and frequent practice, the young artist will soon learn how to 
communicate to his trees their distinctive character. Almost every artist 
has a way or t(mch of his own, by which he conveys the idea that his tree 
is an oak, an elm, &c. ; and by the study of the real foliage, which nature 
displays in profusion before him, better than by any lessons, will he acquire 
a facility for representing it.* After carefully considering and comparing 
the works of nature, however, he may with advantage refer to those of the 
best masters, should his opportunities permit. Among those works from 
which he may derive most valuable hints as to the treatment of foliage may 
be mentioned the paintings of Cuyp, Both, and Kuysdael, of the Flemish 
school; of Salvator Kosa in the Italian; and of Wilson in the English 
school, who attained great success in representing it under different effects 
of sunshine and storm ; and of our Gainsborough, whose quiet rural 
scenes owe much of their beauty to the leafy masses therein depicted. 

The proper management of light and sJiade, and their judicious arrange- 
ment into breadths and masses, called by painters chiaroscuro, are also 
valuable aids to the perspective effect of a landscape. It is a common mis- 
take with beginners to appropriate to each individual tree, figure, house, or 
other object, its own light and shade, irrespective of the general effect (fig. 
76). The consequence is, that the picture is cut up, so to speak, into a 
great number of lights and shadows of nearly equal size and intensity, 
alternating over the entire surface of the picture ; by which means the eye 
is distracted, and cannot rest with satisfaction on any portion of it, since all 
the objects depicted are thus made to present nearly equal claims to atten- 
tion. The avoidance of too many small lights, the placing of the principal 
object in one larger and more intensely illuminated space, the keeping of 
other lights subordinate to it, and the proper regulation of the contrasts 
between light and shadow according to distance, all tend to direct atten- 

^ In Section II. the pupil will find examples of different kinds of foliage* 
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tion to the prindpal object, and to preaerre tbe proper keeping of the picture. 
The same may be s^d of the shadows, There should be one principal 
shadow, to which the others should be subordinate; thej should not be too 
much subdivided into numerous small shadows, but a proper degree of 
breadth of shade should be maintained undisturbed bj isteryetiiDg lights, 
which will much contribute to the repose of the picture. 




'The same scene is depicted in fig. 77 as in the previous figure, with 
more attention to the repose resulting from the observance of these few 
hints. On this subject a few general observations may be of service. 
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Every Uodseqw nuj be divided witli gteatitx or Icm j^'ecigioii into 
three parta, the diitauce, die middle-picture, and the foregromid. As the 
efiect of diJrtaiice is to Bnbdue both lighto and ahadowB, tlie first of titen 




seldom plays a conspicnons part in the general arrangement of the chiaro- 
scuro; although the deep Uue of a distant mouutun in full abadow is 




sometimes effectively introduced. The lai^eat breadth of shade is generally 
spread over the middle-picture, while the deepest shadows, as well as the 
strongest lights, naturally, from its proximity, occupy the foreground. 
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Sometimes, however, the foreground is in full shadow throi^oat, and the 
prindpal light &I1b oa the middle-picture. In this case, a few strong and 
scattered touches of light fitUing on objects in the foreground contrast very 
effectiTcly with its dark tdnts. In daylight scenes, in nature, the principal 
light is generally in the sky ; but in a showeiy or stormy sky, when, the 
snn is supposed to be shining, hut not from witiiin the limits of the picture, 
the entire sky may often be in half-shadow, and the principal light on the 
foregroond or middle-picture. Fig. 78 represents a cloudy sky, with the 
prindpal light on the foreground, and the whole middle-picture in shadow. 
In fig' 79, the principal shadow, on the contraiy, ia on t^e for^round, the 
lights being on the sky and middle-picture. 

Should a mass of shade be required for the sake of repose in a podtiod 
where there is nothing naturally to produce it, a bee, a hons<^ or other 
object may occasionally be introduced for that purpose. This, ia, howcTer, 
an artiBtio liberty which should he used sparingly, and with the utmost 
caution; and the painter will better display his judgment by selecting a 
station &om whidi the object and their shadows naturally produce a 
pleasing yiew, and may be represented to the best perspectiTe and pictorial 
advantage, than by introdndng otljcrs for the sake of efiect. If no poution 
can be found answering this condition, the abject or scene may generally 
be abandoned as not admittjng of picturesque representation, and some 
other chosen; although the ever-varying effects of light and shade caused 
by pasdng clouds, which may he introduced at pleasure, will often, under 
JBdidooB mant^^ement, prodnce a breadth and repose which will confer as 
interest on scenes otherwise wanting in pictorial effect. 
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PEKSPECTIVE DKAWING. 



Part V. 



ISOMETRICAL PERSPECTIVB. 



In the Work on Architectural, Engineering, and Mechanical Drawing, we 
give the methods of drawing plans, elevations, and sections of various archi- 
tectural and mechanical subjects. One decided advantage possessed bj 
geometrical drawings is, that measurements from one scale will serve for 
all the views of an object, whether these be in plan, elevation, or section. 
While, however, presenting this desideratum, they are deficient in another 
respect ; that is, the relative position of vertical to horizontal lines, or vice 
versd, cannot be delineated on the same paper or plane. Thus, if one 
view is in plan, it is confined to plan alone, no lines delineating ele- 
vation being able to be drawn ; hence the great variety of drawings 
required, to give the measurements and positions of an object or design 
having many points of view. The rules of perspective, which we have 
just considered, are applicable to the delineation of objects by which two 
or more sides can be seen. Thus, in the case of a box which is longer 
than it is broad, but having the bottom of the same dimensions as the 
top ; to give drawings geometrically constructed, from which a work- 
man might take measurements, three separate views would be essential, 
namely, one of the side, one of the end, these being in elevation, and 
one of the top, this being in plan ; the bottom being of the same dimen- 
sions as the top, no plan of this would be requisite. Now by the rules 
of perspective, the box might be drawn in such a way that the side, 
end, and top would all be visible. The sketch of the box given in 
figure 23, Section I., is an exemplification of this. But as the reader will 
know, if he has studied the matter given in our section on perspective, 
that as the lines converge or recede from one another, in order that 
the idea of distance may be given, and as the lines to produce this effect 
are — even in comparatively simple subjects — numerous, the intricacy of 
the drawings renders it a matter of extreme difficulty to take measure- 
ments from the various parts with that ease and facility which ought 
to be an essential feature in mechanical operations. A method of 
drawing objects, then, by which two or more parts could be shewn in 
one drawing, and yet all measured from the same scale, is of consi- 
derable importance. By isometrical perspective or projection, this desi- 
deratum is attained with great facility. The term projection, in its widest 
sense, means, a plan or delineation of any object; but is also used by some 
writers and practitioners to distinguish the method of drawing in which 
the principle is evolved of delineating the objects as if viewed at an 
infinite distance ; this resulting in all the parts being drawn without the 
converging or diminution visible in common perspective, from all the 
parts being viewed from the same distance. The methods by which ob- 
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jects are projected are very numerous ; but it is foreign to the scope of our 
#ork to enter into even a cwrsory detail of them ; we shall confioe our- 
selves to the elucidation of the simple rules of isoinetrical projection, which 
is the only mode by which the various parts of an object so delineated 
can be measured from the same scale. Professor Farish, of Cambridge, 
was the first publicly to elucidate the principles of this method of draw- 
ing ; and he gave the name isometrical, as indicative of its chief feature, 
from two Greek words signifying equal measurements. Isometrical pro- 
jection gives the representation, of the three sides of the cube, all of which 
are equal ; and the boundary lines of which are also equal. In the ex- 
amples which we present to th^ reader will be found sufficient illustration 
of the ease with which objects can be represented by this mode of draw- 
ing, and the applicability of ks principles to many of the details of archi- 
tectural, engineering, or geometrical subjects. After the first principles 
are mastered, the method of adapting them is so obvious, that in many 
cases a mere inspection of the diagrams will be sufficient ; but whenever 
opportunity offers, we should further elucidate them by explanatory and 
suggestive remarks. We have deemed it better to give numerous illustra- 
tions, rather than enter into long theoretical investigations, preferring to 
run the risk of being thought over-minute in illustrative detiols, to incur- 
ring the charge of obscurity, which, if they were less numerous, might 
otherwise result. 

The quickest method of forming a cube is by describing a circle, fig. 80, 
h ^9 9i^i ^} and^ of any diameter, and divide its circumference into six equal 
parts, first drawing the diameter, de, at right angles to the bottom edge of 
the paper or board on which the circle is drawn] thereafter from either part, 
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as d, measuring three times to e ; and this on both sides ; join these points 
by lines /^ and ih. Now to make the cube, join the lines as in the figure 
fig. 81, annexed, as a 6, 6 h\ b'c, cd, de, ea, and /cf ; the cube is complete. 
The square ab h'/is the top, the square /6' c c? the right-hand, and the 
square d/a e the left-hand side of the cube. In isometrical drawings, aU 
Hues which are horizontal in the geometrical drawing are parallel to any of 
the lines de, dc,/b'/a, while those which are vertical are at right angles to 
these or parallel to a e,/d, and h' c. Thus, to give the representation of a 
block of stone^ as in figure 82, a circle as in figure 83 may first be drawn, 

I 
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luid a cabe formed by the rules given in figure 81 ; then to draw tbe r^' 
presentation of the right-hand i&ce, measure off from «? to a, and paralkl toi 
de draw the lines ab, de^ and from a 
measure the length to h, and from a 
sjxd b draw lines paiaUel to he; abed 
is the right-hand side of the hioek; 
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fig. 82. 

next fr<»n a measure to^ and put in the left-hand side a/c d as belbre ; 
then from a/and b draw lines fo, b e parallel iohhyhe, meeting mdo; afo b 
is the upper side of the block. Thus it will be seen that all ^e lines which 
are horizontal, in the drawings are parallel to the top and bottom lines of 
the right and left-hand sides of the cube ; while those that are vertical are 
at right angles to these. In the formation of a eube in a circle^ a hexagon 
is first made by joining the exiaremities of the diameters, as in fig. 81 ; 
abV c d e ha 2k true hexagon ; the cube being ultimately formed by the 
lines as in the diagram. But simple as this method of forming a cube 
is, it would be a tedious waste of time to draw each cube required in this 
way. Make a triangle ; the base of which will be from two and a half to 
three inches long, the hypothenuse being at an angle of 30^ to the base, 
the third side being at an angle of 90° to the base. Suppose it is desired 
to make a cube in the circle in fig. 81 : draw db, place the T square so 
that its edge be at right angles to db, and coinciding with the point d ; 
lay the base of the triangle on the edge of the square, and along its hypo- 
thenuse draw the line de, touching the circle at e ; parallel to a 6 draw eb\ 
touching the circle at b' ; move the square up towards b^ ; lay the triangle 
so that its point shall be towards b\ and draw along its hypothenuse the 
line b'by meeting dbinb] reverse the triangle, so that its point is towards 
a ; draw a b, and so on, the last line drawn being e d. By this means a 
circle and its diameter, &abd, being given, a cube can be speedily drawn 
by means of the triangle. 

Having thus explained the simplest modes of making isometrical cubes 
and squares, we sludl proceed to exemplify the system of these as applicable 
to the delineation of various objects and forms, first shewing how these 
are contained within circles and cubes without reference to any particular 
scale; believing that the pupil wiU more speedily obtain a knowledge of the 
practice of the art by inspection and study of examples than by dose at- 
tention to theoretical rules, which at the best are dry and uninteresting to the 
general reader, as before intimated, we shall be unbaring in our illustra- 
tions, these conveying very rapidly to the mind the nature of the principles. 

To give the representation as in fig. 84. First draw the circle of any 
diameter, and put |n the cube a, d, c, \fy and e, %. 85 ; put in the lines 
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bf, h c, and measure &om 6 to ;. From ; draw a line panBd to 6 to n> 
Mkd frcMB c ft line to » j next, panUd to /&, draw 9 A to A j and from A 



1^ 




draw Am; draw/«, and from « uid m draw lines a and n' parallel to ^n 
or 5c; &om nvC draw lineB meeting in the point o, and put in the line Ao: 
the drawing is complete. From an inspection of the figs. 86 and 87, the 
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pujol will be able to draw in the representfttion as given, IV. 88 gives 
the isometrical representation of two blocks of stone. In %ig. 89 a repre- 
sents a block laid across two blocks placed in 
the position as in fig. 88. To copy diis, draw 
the circle and cube as before, and put in the two 




tJocks as in Gg, 68; then from & measiua to e, ^. 90, and frMS t to d', 
measure and put in the height fX the blo<& from sdiaa and h ; pandlet 
to the ade a', draw frcHn a and & to n and m, and from c to o ; join ab, 
» m, and n : the figure is comidete. The two blocks on edge, rqm- 
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Rented isometrically id fig. 91, will be copied very speedily by prooeedisg 
M follows : draw is the circle and cube u fonnerly; nnd from a measare 
to b, and from 6 to e and a (fig. 92), — theae give the thickneea of the edge 
of the blocks, as in the copy; next measure from a to e, — -this gives ^e 
length ; and from a, e to g and k, — this gives the height of the block. 





Bg. 91. Eg. 92. 

From c and d and b draw the lines hn,evi, and d o, meeting the diagonal 
oe ; from h draw tv s, parallel to o ^, the lines h v and t g ; and from g, n, 
m, o, draw to A, d, f, and a : the representation is complete. 

In fig. 93 is given the representation of an oblong block standing 
perpendicularly on a flat stone. The method of drawing it is shewn in fig. 
94. From a draw to d and c, — these give the length of the ndes of the 
snder block ; from a measure to b, — this ^ves the thickness ; from this 
point, parallel toacad, draw lines meeting perpendiculars from d and e : 
the right and left hand faces of the under bUidc are finished. From a mea- 
sure to e, and from e to & and g, these lines being parallel to a c and a d, 




and rave the breadth of the faces of the oblong block ; from e meaeure to 
I, and put in the square otn,ln; join all the points, and the figure is 
complete, the distance e I being the height of the block. 

In fig. 95 the same subject is represented, but a succession of under 
blocks is given, gradually reduced in size. The method of putting this 
in will be deduced from a consideratioa of the mode of drawing the last 
problem in fig, 94. The representation of the cross given in fig. 96 is 
an exemplification of the foregoing lessons ; the cross being, in a measure, 
formed of blocka properly deposed. The method of drawing it will be 
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SMD b; an inspectioii of fig. 97. In fig. 98 is given a representation of 
ft block of stone a, supported by an oblong block, resting on one of the 




fig. 97. 



Bg. 98. 



same dimenaions as a; the pupil should have no difficulty in drawing this 
if he has attended to the foregoing lessons. A block of wood or stone 
with a. square part, a, cut out of it, in its upper lace, b c, is represented in 
fig. 99. The pupil should draw it either enlarged or the same size. The 
representation of a similar block, but with the edges downwards, is given in 
fig. 100, The manner in which it is drawn is given in fig. 101. The 




faces o and h, fig. 1 00, are formed by tbe upper and right-band rides of the 
cube, 7n o n » and g t v n, fig. 101, the parts eee being drawn by lines 
parallel to m « and « f, tbe line d being tbe line corresponding to tf. The 
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representation given 



%. 103. fig. 1M. 

;. 102 is a modificatjon of the previous lesson; it 
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Aem tbe easy metboJ of d^aeating tbe repreeenMioiL c^ apertnteB ia 
walla, boxea, k<i. Thus in fig, 103 & r^iwentatioa of a box la givoi, a « 
being the tluckaess of tbe wood, c the size of the interior, and d the aper- 
^ tore for the drawer. In the foregoing lea- 

sons the examples have been confined to 
the illustration of objecta having only 
struct Unas in th«r outlinea. We alutll 
now shew the method of drawing angular 
surfaces, drcles and cubes in all casea being 
preriously described. Thns the represent*- 
tion in fig. 104 is drawn in flw manner 
shewn in fig. lOd. For the M» a of the 
angular block draw the line ah, and for b, 
&c;measure the height of fig. lOi; from ^ 
draw dm, equal and parallel to a 6 ; join ea, 
me: the figure is complete. Again, die 
representatjon given in fignre 106 is drawn 
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aein %. 107 : draw cfi,((2 for Uie ends of the angular bloc& j from a, th« 
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centre of the circle, measure to « and/; from e and/m 
jmn/e, hm, eb, and md: the 
figure is complete. Therf^e- 
sentation in fig. 108 exem- 
plifies the ^'Btem of putting 
in roofe of houses: "- '"" 
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sbews the method in whidi it may be drawn. First draw the side a, fig, 
108, as adsi, fig. 109; then tiie nde h, by measuring from a to &, and firom 
a, 6 to c^ ti? ; from m, the centre of the circle, measure to n and o ; from ti, o 
^hraw {Murallel to ds, nv and op; join co, ori, nd,pv, and vs: the figure 
is complete. The representation of the pbdn cabinet given in fig. 110 
aficnrds an exemplification of the use of the isometrical lines of the cube in 
drawing objects. Fig. Ill explains the mode in which the drawing is 
executed. The part a deb should first be drawn, then befgc, next the 
top g/ih, measuring from g and A to o and m, and joining the parts 
hm, go, mo, am, and co, the front is put in. After proeeeding thus 
&r, the details should next be drawn as in the diagram. The example 
here ^yen will illustrate the extreme ease and rapi£ty with which suoh 
objects can be drawn isometrically; to draw the figure as given by the 
line of true perspective, would have involved an amount of op^ations tndy 
puzzling to any one not thoroughly conversant with the principles and 
practice of the art. But simple as these illustrations seem, and easy as they 
are to be copied, the operations necessary are much simplified by the use of 
the isometrical rulers previously explained (p. 114). Thus in aJl the fore- 
going lessons, circles and cubes have been drawn, and this was necessary in 
order to obtain the proper direction of the lines. Now by the use of the 
isometrical rulers, the trouble and time expended in drawing an isometrical 
tube for every object to be represented is entirely obviated. 

In drawing isometrically, the pupil is recommended in all cases to use 
tiie drawing-board and T square, described in the work on Practical 
Geometry; he will find his operations thereby much facilitated. Place 
ihe edge erf the ruler on the edge of the T square, so that the lines drawn 
from/4 will be at right angles to those drawn from 1 7; let the point of 
the ruler be towards the right hand, and along the edge draw left-hand 
isometrical lines 1, 2, 3, and 4 as may be requited, and at the distiances 
from each other deemed desirable ; reverse the position of the ruler (the 
X square remaining imaltered), so that the point shall be towards the 
left hand; then along the edge draw right-hand isometrical lines 5, 6y. 




fig. 112. 

7, <fec. ; the intersections of these, if all are drawn at the same distances 
from each other, form isometrical squares, and by joining the points cubes 




tig. 1 13. 
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mxy be formed. Thos, by joinine the points ge, ab, waAed, a complete 
isometrical cube is formed; ae/g being tbe upper side, ah eg the left 
band, and abdethti right (fig. 1 1:!). Simple M this method is of obtain- 
ing the direction of the isometrical lines, whes compared with the mode 
preyiously ^ven of drawing circles for erery example, it may be ren- 
dered more so by mere- 
ly applying the hypo- 
tlieuuse of the mler in 
such a way that tbe 
right and left band lines 
may be drawn at once. 
Thus, in fig. 113, which 
represents the combi- 
nation of timbers in a 
Wj, single floor, a a being 
the rafters, and 6 b the 
flooring - boards, the 
lines are at once obtain- 
able by using the mler 
without forming cubes 
or isometrical squares. 
Thns, by placing the ruler so that the point may be towards the left 
hand, the rigbt-hand isometrical lines representing the direction of the 
lines cd, ef, and all those paraUel thereto, are at once drawn, the 
lengths being measured off in the usual way. Again, by reversing the 
position of the ruler, bo that the point d shall be towards the right hand, 
the left-hand isometrieal lines, representing the direction of the lines 
fg of the rafters, or line of direction of the flooring-boards 6 6, are in the 
same way easily drawn: tbe perpendicular lines are put in by the usual 
methods. 

In fig. 114 two beann are represented, a being fastened to & by a 
notch. Now, instead of forming a cnbo' 
ot isometrical square, the whole of 
the lines may be put in by the mler : 
H all the lines marked 1, and those 
parallel thi^i etu, are right-hand isome- 
trical lines, und are drawn along the 
edge of the mler, where the point is 
towards the left hand ; the lines 2, 
and those parallel thereto, are left- 
hand isometrical lines, and are drawn 
on the edge, the point being towards 
the right hand. Base-lines, as cd, de, 
should first be drawn, from which to 
take measurements. 
n fig. 116 is a combination of timbers called 
" double flooring f aa being the " binding joists," b b the " bridging 
joists," and c c the " ceiling joists." The lines 1 1, and those parallel 
thereto, are left-hand isometrical lines, while 2 2 are right-hand ones. 
In fig. 116 the representation of part of an iron girder is given ; and in fig. 
117 an elevation of a chimney-stack having three chimney-vents. In 
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both, the lines 1 1 are leit-hand, uid 2 2 right-hand isomebicol lines, and 
are all put in hy means of the ruler. 




fig. IIS. 

We have hitherto described the constructirai of isometrical drawings 
without reference to the use of scales for taking tneasurementH from. If 
&n object be drawn geome- 
trically to a Bcale, the isome- 
trical projection is not ex- 
pressible in the same way ; 
thug, the isometrical prujec- 
tiou of a square one inch in 
the side would not measure 
one inch, but considerably 
less : the proportion an iso- 
metrical line bears to one of 
which it is the projection is 
as 9 to 11. Thus, if the 
geometrical plan is drawn 
to a scale of say one inch 
and three-eighths to a foot, 
or eleven-eighths, the isome- 
trical projection of the plan 
will be nine-eighths, or one 
inch and one-eighth. In fig. 
118 a common scale and an 
isometrical oneare given; the 
way in which the latter is 
constructed geometrically ia 
aa follows : draw the line ab, 
and divide it intoauynumber 
of equal ports, as fiflieen; each 
of these denoting any equal 
measurement, as eighths of * 
an inch ; divide uds line 
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line aguQ into eleven parte, and witb nise of these moke the line tit per- 
pendicular to a 6; the line tfc IB in the proportion of 9 to 11 to ^line ab. 




The line dcis next to be divided into the same number of equal parts as 
ab, as 15. Hence it follows that aay measurement taken from the scale 
of equal parts ab can be taken from the isometrical scale dc, and fdl mea- 
suremente thus taken vould be in strict isometrical proportion. Thas !h 
figure 119, the line a' m g' ie the isometrical projection of the line a^e 
of the square A ; by measuring these, the line a'mg" will be found to be 
shorter than age. To put the circle A in isometrical projection, describe 
a square ahdc about it, and draw the diagonals ad, cb, and the diame- 
ters ef, gh ; at the points iiii, where the circle cuts the diagonals, draw 
another square, of which the lines li, ii are two sides. Now as the circle 
A b to be inscribed in a square which is the face of a cube, drawn in iso- 
metrical proportion to a b c d, make the radius of the ciTctey d ^ and ^ 
equal to the diameter of the circle A; this being 8, take 8 from the scale 
e ^ fig. 118, and from a' describe the circle ; by the usual method, describe 
tlie hex^on ; and from the cube, the upper face, a' ^ ^f, is the isometrical 
projection of the square acdb. Through the centre of this draw thi 
diagonals yo0^, do' ^, — these are the isometrical projections of the dift' 
goOalB ad,bc ot the square A ; parallel to i Vi ^ ^> draw the diameters 
»' t', m m, — these are the isometrical projections of the diameters ef, gh 
of A. With the radius of the circle A, taken from the scale, from the 
centre B of the diagonals of the upper face of the cube, lay off on tlie 
diagonal f ^ ta o' o ; from these points, with the rul^, draw the lines o d 
parallel to«^d,f a', cutting the diagonal a' e in o' d. , Now, by the band, 
trace through the points o'Co, in, d^!, om, as shewn by the dotted lines j 
the curve, which is an ellipse, is the isometrical projection of the circle A, 
A cylinder is formed as in the diagram ; making the ellipse at the bottom 
part of the cube, as partly shewn by the dotted lines. The circles in all 
figures are ellipses, the curves of which are found as in the diagram. 
Where the circles are large, and designed to be traced by the hand, more 
points may be found in the same way as above described ; but where tlie 
hand cannot trace the outline suf&ciently clear, the ellipse may be geome- 
tricallj constructed by uay of the methods we have given in the woi^ on 
OeomeUj, the major and minor axis being found by the above method. 
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Bi figsre ISO is given the repreieatatiot} ef a cylinder, the meth&d of 
dramog wliioli will be learned 
from the ccmstractioE of the pre- 
ceding figure. In figure 121, a 
hollow cylinder B is represented, ' 
of which A ie the geometrical I 
plan. And in figore 132, a cylin- I 
der B, represented with a square I 
hole D, mnning in the directicHi of I 
its lei^h, and supported oi 
Bqnare plinth cc; this fignre ia 
an exemplification of the mode in 
<f^tuch pillara oan be drawn iBometricallj. 

Th« method of using the isometriratl scal^ for the purpose of ^rmg 




flg. 120. 





Bg. 121. 



isometrical proportions to geometrical plans, wiQ be clearly ei^dent from 
the preceding remarks. If, however, isomebical scales were nwd in er^y 
case, and which would be requisite if isometrical projections wef» wished to 
be accurately cOsrtructed, the labour of making them would be very con- 
uderable, as each geometrical plan would require an isometrical soJe to 
be made for it ; that is, if the scale happened in each to be different. It, 
bowvrer, happens, that this difficulty is at once obviated, and a umple me- 
thod of Rawing iaometricaUy at once avulable. As we have already noticed, 
an isometrical line is smaller than a geometrical one, and consequently a 
series of lioes isometrictdly projected appear, and are, less than those of 
niiieh they are the projections; bnt suppose two isometrical lines to be 
mlarged, so that tbey we equal to the geometrical one of wHoh they are 
tlie conect isometrical delineations, although they arc longer than formerly, 
thfff «till bear the tame relative proportion to one amalher; hence it follows, 
tbat if all the lines could be made equal to the geometrical ones, although 
Isc^ger, they would all be in strict proportion to one another, and be capable 
of being measured from the some scale as used in the plans of which th^ 
w"ere Ui isometrical copy. It also follows tb^ an isometrical copy of any 
plan might be made in any proportion to the original copy, — as one-half, 
one-third, — by reducing or enlarging the original scale, and measuring the 
isometrical lines therefrom. But in order to draw isomctrically, it is neces- 
sary that tiie directions of the lines be obtained. To draw these with faci- 
lity, we have ^ready given ample instructions. Our remarks on the subject 
lurre been confined ahnost exdurivdy to the explanation of simple methods 
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of delinealJDg objects in this attractiTe and useful style of drawing, refrain- 
ing purposely from entering into theoretical disquisitions regarding either 
the principle* or the practice of "true projection," We trust that we have 
given easily attainable instructions of a truly practical—and shall we say 
popnlar! — nature. To those who prefer to study the subject mathematically, 
we cordially recommend the works on " Isometricol Drawing," by Mr. Sop^ 
with of Newcastle, to be had of Mr. Weale, Holbom; and of "Isometrim 
Perspective," by Mr. Jopling, to be had of Taylor, Wellington Street, Strand, 
By even a moderate share of attention to the instructions we have given, 
the reader will be able to understand very speedily the prindplee of thii 
style of drawing. In all cases we would advise him to persevere in the 
use of the instruments, and in copying all the illustrations ; we can assure 
him that before he has proceeded br, the labour which at first may be 
looked upon as a task, wUl speedily be deemed a pleasure. We have been 
unsparing in our illustrations, believing that the pupil will find the prin- 
ciples carried quicker to the mind's eye when the bodily eye is assisted 
by illustrative delineations. We have ourselves esperienced the great aadst- 
ance derivable from this source, and have no doubt but that of the reader 
will amply corroborate us in this opinion. 

In figa. 123 and 124 are ^ven further esempMcations of the mode of 
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delineating circular objects. Thus, 6g. 
123 is the representation of half at bid- 
low cylinder ; this form is applicable 
to the delineation of parts of machi- 
nery, as brasses, sections of pump- 
bairels, &c. &c ; while fig. 124 shews 
the method of drawing ardies, &c. 

Isometricol drawing is peculiarly 
useful in the delineation of architec- 
tural subjects, as elevations of houses, 
plans, and sections, as well as for the 



parts or details of the ^ 



a arrange- 



the preliminary lessons we 
have given several exemplificotioue of 
the use of this mode of drawing for 
tlie latter purpose, as floors, &c. Sas.} 
we now give, in figure 12S, an addi- 
tional example, bdng the rq}resent»- 
Uoa of a window. In fig. 126 wfr 
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give an isometrical plan of a house with three apartments^ A^ B, C. The 
isometrical plan gives the thickness of the walls, partitions, &c. &c in a 
clear and distinct style ; 
the height at which the 
walls stand being 12 or 
14 inches. But the whole 
height of a wall may 
be shewn by this mode 
of drawing as well as its 
thickness ; thus, in a fu- 
ture example the reader 
will find the isometrical 
drawing of a house with 
the height of the walls 
delineated up to the second floor. This, in one view, serves the purpose 
of ia plan and elevation, as the height of the rooms, doors, and windows 
are plainly delineated, as well as the thickness of walls, position of parti- 
tions,, fireplaces, £ues, &c. In fig. 127 we give the drawing of the plan 




fig. 126. 




%. 127. 



of a house, the height of the walls being somewhere about one-fourth of 
the actual height. The whole measurements are taken from a scale of 
equal parts, feet, and inches. Thus a is the main entrance-door, with 
the flag before it ; b is the entrance-hall, c c the drawing-room, d the fire- 
place, e the window j c' c' is the dining-room, a' the fireplace, and ef the 
window. F is a study or small sitting-room, P a closet, H the back- 
entrance, L the staircase-lobby, K the kitchen, k the fireplace. Fig. 
128 shews the method of representing agricultural enclosures, or walls of 
gardens, &c.; a smaller enclosure is delineated in the centre. This dia- 
gram exemplifies the way in which the enclosures of a field or fields may 
be delineated, thus giving data by which not. only the extent of the fields 
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ma; be meaaurwl, but also for the meaauremeiit of the oiolMing tndsOBB. 




Vlhere the scale is' suffici^itly large to admit of the details being deli- 
neated, the gates and other ohjecta may he diawa in the plan. 




fig. 120. 



In fig. 129 we have given the representation of a gate and part of the 
adjoining and connected fence. In fig. 130 the drawing of a house is given 
isometricallj; the length and breadth of the house is shewn, as well aa the 
height, position, and size of windows, chinmey-flues, &c. : the parts may 
all be measured from a common scale. The method of applying this style 
of drawing to the delineation of horticultural edi£ces is displayed in fig. 
131. The length, breadth, and height are all shewn in one view; the 
scantling and position of rafters, glaes-door, also clearly delineated ; drawn 
to a common scale by means of the isometrical ruler, the measurements 
of the various parts can easily be taken. 



In fig. 132 the readar will find the geomettical plan, wd In &g. 133 the 
uomelrical drawing of the hoiiae previouHlj referred to, tiie hei^t of Ute 




i^ 



walls bang shewn op to the Moond-floor; had not it tended to maike the 
drawing appear coim»ed, the dze and podtiou of the timbers of the floor- 
ing might hare been shewn. All the fines m &g. 133 have been taken from 




f^ c 



fig. 193. 



the same scale used for the plan in fig. 133. The pupil should try to draw 
the geometrical plan from the isometrlcal sketch, and vice versd; if he can 
do this with &<nlitf and correctness, he will he able to proceed to the 
iaometrical delineation of any geometrical plans which may be presented 
to him. In concluding this part of our present volume, we would earnestly 
advise the reader wishful of having an acqimntance with. tAu& ^MsmSja^ 
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■t^e of drawing to use tbe instmmente at erety leeaon, — to trj'''^Biid 
dnw them as giyeo. Dot merely to content hiniBelf with anderatanding 
the accompanying esplanations : an hour's practice in drawing the lessoiu 
vill be worth a day's leadrog on the subject. 




SECTION IV. 

ENGRAVING. 

In the foregoing sections we have amply explained and illustrated the 
principles and practice of drawing in all its branches; it now remains for 
us to describe the methods hj which the emanations of the mind in con- 
eeiving, the eye in arranging, and the hand in copying, may, from one 
original source, be multiplied to any desired extent. This multiplication 
of copies of a single design is carried out by one of the numerous styles 
of engraving; and this may be done either on wood, metal, or stone. 
The advantages which result from a well-arranged combination of pic-^ 
torial illustrations with literature, are so clearly shewn by the numerous 
journals and works issuing almost daily from the press, that it is almost 
unnecessary to detail them further; not only have the facilities for multi- 
plying designs by means of engraving been instrumental in conveying 
quickly knowledge through the medium of the eye, but the arts and 
sciences in all their varied branches have been highly indebted thereto* 
" Those whose office," says a recent writer, "it is to dispense instmctioti 
are practising a new art. Our gteat authors are now artists. They speak 
to the eye; and their language is fascinating and impressive. Artists 
BOW dispute the palm with the most popular authors; and however 
greatly some of the latter are favoured, they stand below skilful wood-* 
engravers." Not here to enter into a notice of the causes of the 
ehange which has taken place in this respect, it will be interesting to the 
general reader, as well as important to the artist or draughtmnan, to give 
the further remarks of the above writer : ^'The probable consequenoed 
deserve more notice frx>m reflecting politicians than the causes of the 
change. Written or spoken language merely suggests thought ; and the 
thing suggested, or the several parts of it for which the words stand, must 
have been, as it were, in the mind before. The new tibought suggested is 
merely putting together in a new form some scraps of old knowledge. 
But pictorial representation may at once convey totally different and 
totally new ideas to the mind. The artist speaks a universal language. 
A Turk or a Chinese understands him at once, thoiigh to make either of 
them understand a written or spoken des(a*iption would require a long 
time and much instruction. Hence it has become practicable to establish 
in London French and German journals, which, by means of illustra- 
tions, speak at once to liie natives of France and Germany. Pictures, 
then, have the great advantage over words, that they convey inmie- 
diately much new knowledge to the mind : they are equivalent, in 
proportion as they approach perfection, to seeing the objects themeelves ; 
and they are universiEdly comp'ehended. They may make ev^ry one 
participate in the gathered knowledge of alL Artists cannot yet catch 

K 
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hare been very bigh. That the art bad attained to no mean degree 
of exeellence, is clearly proved from a specimen still extant^ and of 
which we give an engraving (fig. a). It is a jewel of gold, omamentM 
with enunelling and a species of filagree ; from the evidence afforded 
by its own legend, it is proved to have belonged to Alfred the Greatw' 
In the period immediately succeeding the glorious reign of Alfred, the 
art of engraving in England seems to have been nearly forgot : ^ In 
the tempest of war, and the night of ignorance and superstition that 
succeeded, scarcely a glimmering of its light was seen. The mingled 
work of the engraver, chaser, enameller, and goldsmith, which is seen in 
Alfred's jewel, entirely disappeared ; but die-engraving, as it afforded the 
means of coining money, became to the Anglo-Saxon princes an art of 
necessity, because inseparable from the existing system of government 
and polity; and hence, while other arts pined and perished, it was ena- 
bled to survive the inclemency of these barbarous ages, and to preserve 
and transmit to better times the art of the engraver." 

It is easy to conceive, from the analogy of the processes, that en* 
graving of seals was the result of the practice of die-engraving ; and this 
branch of the art became of much importance in the early Anglo-Saxon 
times. About this period, however, an important advance was made in 
the art. Among the earliest evidences of the civilisation of a people is 
the endeavour to preserve the memory of the dead. On the introduction 
of Christianity into England the style of biirial was altered. Instead of 
depositing the ashes of their relations in vases, &c., it became the practice 
to inter the remains of the departed entire, and mark the spot with a 
stone, on which was usually engraven a rude cross. As the skill of the 
people increased, the covers of the graves became more and more orna- 
mented, and were made to assume an important feature in the decora- 
tion of churches. 

These monuments were frequently placed near the altar, and in such 
situatians as exposed them to the rubbing of feet, and in consequence 
became rapidly defaced. In order to make these tombs more durable, 
it became customary to fill the incisions with lead and other metals ; 
and in the thirteenth century, engraved brass-plates began to be substi- 
tuted for stone. Many of these engraved monuments are of great beauty 
of design and of skilful workmanship, and may be considered as the 
earliest examples of a metal plate capable of throwing off an impression. 
And yet,^ notwithstanding, their capability of being used for this purpose, 
and althoi^h there was thus placed in the hands of our ancestors a means 
of multiplying designs on the surfaces of their manuscripts, it is remarkable 
that this application was not thought of. Indeed, it was not till the year 
1461 that the method of taking impressions from engraved plates was in- 
troduced. In what country this took place is unknown; as may be supposed, 
the honour of the idea has been claimed by several nations : the dispute lies 
mainly between the partisans of the Italian and German schools, although 
Mr. Strutt has endeavoured to prove that at least England may also advance 
her claim. Previous to the period above mentioned, the works of the 
Italian goldsmiths had obtained a high reputation for the beauty of their 
productions; many of these were workers in " niello." This art was the 
cutting or engraving the subject on the surface of silver plates or utensils, 
tbereaiber &Umg up the engraved portions with a mixture of silver <md 
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lead: this mixture was called "nigellum;" hence the contraction "niello." 
It appears that the artists were accustomed to take impressions of the out- 
lines of their designs by previously smoking the engraved parts, and 
pressing a damp paper thereon. It is therefore probable that to this prac« 
tice we owe that of printing from engraved plates. It would be extremely 
interesting to trace the history of the rise and progress of the art in this 
country ; but this the limits as well as the nature of our work preclude : 
we shall therefore at once proceed to the consideration of the various styles 
pf engraving practised at the present time. In the department of engraving 
on metals we shall confine ourselves chiefly to the art of etching on copper; 
this being the most attractive style of engraving, a knowledge of which is 
soonest obtained, and the principal requisite for which is the capability 
pn the part of the operator to draw freely and accurately. 

In this country the art of engraving on copper and wood has beeu 
carried to a high degree of perfection ; and in landscape-engraving on 
copper and steel the English school is without a rival. It is, however, to 
be regretted that our present style of landscape-engraving has lost much 
of the vigour and feeling which formerly distinguished it. This decline in 
art seems chiefly to have been caused by attempting to finish too highly, 
and has led to weakness, want of texture, and too much attention to th^ 
mere mechanical arrangement of lines, which gives to many modem 
engravings a cold and formal appearance, offensive to artistic taste. This 
fault of our engravers will be made evident by comparing their works with 
those of Woolett and some of the old engravers. In consequence of this 
decline, it is not to be wondered at that a demand should have arisen for 
1^ more truly artistic style of engraving. At various times eminent etchers 
have put forward their works with but limited success. This was likely 
to be the case, for we are slow to be convinced against that with which by 
long habit we have become familiar ; and the freedom and expression of 
these works did not seem, with the majority, to atone for the absence of 
what is called finish. This feeling has, to a great extent, been removed 
by a party of artists of distinguished ability having formed themselves into 
a club for the purpose of etching their own designs. The attempt was iji 
every way successful. Without the mechanical skill of the engraver, they 
produced the most brilliant results, and shewed that to engrave a high 
work of art on copper did not require any set style, for nothing could b^ 
more varied than the means used by each to effect his purpose. After the 
eye had been accustomed to the machined skies and laboured tints of the 
" book" and other plates at present in use, the effect of these etchings was 
most refreshing, and, no doubt, has had a great effect in creating a spirit 
of imitation. On examining these etchings, it was seen that it was not 
necessary for a person already skilled in art to study a tedious process to 
enable him to multiply some favourite subject; this knowledge, and the 
high example of her Majesty and her illustrious consort, together with the 
great utility of etching, have caused it to become a most useful and 
feishionable accomplishment. It will be our endeavour to describe the 
process in such a clear manner as to enable any one who has a knowledge 
of drawing to make a successful plate. It is scarcely necessary to men- 
tion the many uses to which this knowledge may be applied : by its means 
portraits, views of favourite scenes, objects of natural history or antiquity, 
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may be readily multiplied, and the great painter, by his ovm homd^ be 
enabled to place before the public his designs in all their integrity. 

The invention of the art of etching on copperplate, by means of aqua- 
fortis, is claimed by Parmegiano ; but this is not undisputed : a claim has 
also been brought forward by the Germans. Much discussion has been 
elicited on this point, and considerable research made to ascertain the dates 
of the productions of the early artists of both schools. With reference to 
this discussion and' research, the writer of the article on "Etching" {Enc, 
BriUcm.) remarks, that some portion of it at least might have been spared, 
" had the disputants reflected that etching, originally @t|^en, is not an 
Italian, but a German word, and how very unlikely it is that an Italian 
invention should have been denominated by a German word." 

Etching enables us to produce lines on a metal-plate capable of throw- 
ing off an impression. To effect this, it is necessary to cover the plate 
with a preparation which will resist acid. If on such a preparation acid 
is applied, it will not act upon the copper; but if a scratch is made through 
the preparation, and the acid thereafter applied, it will eat into a line, deeper 
or shallower according to the length of time the acid is allowed to remain. 
The metal generally used for etching is copper, the plates of which should 
be carefully prepared. 

" The characteristic or local advantage of etching** (to quote the words 
of the writer of the article on " Etching" above alluded to), " for certain pur- 
poses, over lines cut with the graver, consists in the unlimited freedom of 
which this mode of art is susceptible. The etching-needle meeting little 
resistance from the varnish, glides along the surface of the plate, and easily 
takes any turn that the taste of the artist may direct, or his hand accom- 
plish; and hence its peculiar adaptation to that class of objects which 
artists term picturesque, as trees, rocks, ruins, cottages, the shaggy hair of 
animals, broken ground, or other rough and irregular surfaces.** Etching 
is not meant, as some suppose, to be an easy method of imitating line- 
engraving ; in fact, the grand distinction between the two styles is this, 
that in line-engraving the lines, however beautiful in effect, are produced 
by means more or less mechanical, while in etching the lines and effect are 
put in with a facility of drawing and freedom of touch which is displayed 
in free pencil-sketching on paper. In etching, the needle and the aqua- 
fortis are the only assistants ; the graver is seldom required, and the 
ofbener it is used, the stiffer the drawing becomes, and more removed 
from that exquisite freedom and ease which is the characteristic of a true 
etching, representing, as it does, or ought to do, the ease with which the 
original design or subject is transferred to the paper or the canvass. It 
is not surprising that etching is considered by many as an imitation of 
line-engraving; some of our early artists had this idea of it, and, as one 
writer appositely remarks, "connoisseurs gravely put on their critical spec- 
tacles, in order to see in what degree, and how dexterously, the etcher had 
imitated the clear and clean-cut lines of the gi*aver ; just as the early 
printers with the letter-press merely endeavoured to imitate MS. missals 
and bibles, without perceiving the superior degree of perfection of which 
printing was susceptible.** 

We shall now proceed to the details of the practice of the art : and 
first, as to the " etching-ground.** This is a preparation of wax, asphal- 
tum, gum mastic, d^c. As much depends on the quality of the ground, the 
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expense not being great, we vonld recommend onr readen to purchtUM 
it ready-mftde. It is sold by Fenn, in Kewgate Street, and by most of 
the dealers in engravers' tools, &c. In order to prerent any grit coming 
to the plate, it is better to enclose the ground in silk for 4^« purpose of 
filtering any imperfection. 

The Following tools and implements 
are necessary. The " dabber,'' which 
is composed of silk of a fine texture, 
and evenly atuffed with woo! until it 
assumes the form required (fig. b). It 
is necessary to place a circular piece of 
card at the top of the dabber, imme- 
diately below the handle. The " etching- 
point," the " graver," the " scraper," 6g- * 
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the " bamisher," and the " hand-vice." These are all delinnted in the 
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annexed diagrams (fig. c). An etching-taUe must also be provided, with 
the following access(»ies : 

A, the plate on which the subject is to be etched, with support and ruler, 

B, Looking-glass for the purpose of reversing drawing. 

C, Tissue-paper strained on a thin frame to prevent the light from 

glistening too much on the plate. 

D, Black varnish for stopping-out scratches and such tints as are ^'bif 

sufficiently dark. 

E, Nitrous acid. 

F, Water. 

G, Spirit of turpentine. 

H, Plate and pencils for mixing the varnish (fig. d). 
The first preparatory process is laying the etchmg-ground. 
The plate having been polished from tarnish, in order to remove all 
grease from the surface wash it well with spirit of turpentine, and after the 
plate is dry rub it carefully with whiting and wash-leather; then fix 
the hand-vice, and proceed to heat the plate either on the top of a stove, or 
by any other process by which a steady and not too great a heat may be 
obtained; in the absence of a stove, a piece of flat metal, heated and placed 
on bricks, is a good substitute. It may be known when the plate is suffi- 
ciently hot by placing the etching-ground on the plate with a gentle pres- 
sure, and, after allowing it to remain for a few seconds, pass it slowlj from 
one end of the plate to the other; if a thin layer is equally left along the 
Bur&ce^ the heat is proper. Continue to pass thin layers of etdiing-ground 

from end to end of the 
plate, at tolerably equal 
distances, and then, in the 
same manner, frt>m side to 
side; the object of this is 
to place an equal quantity 
of etching-ground, in order 
that the dabbermay spread 
it more readily over the 
surface ; then take the 
dabber (fig. e), now in requisition, and use it by constantly dabbing over 
the plate for the piirpose of entirely covering the portion of the plate 

required. On an even and 
complete layer having been 
obtained, take a wax-taper 
(fig./), and next proceed 
immediately to smoke the 
ground ; the taper must be 
kept in motion, in order 
that the wh^le of the 
ground may be evenly 
blacked ; if the flame of 
the taper is allowed to re- 
main too long in the same 
position tibe ground will 
be burnt, and not offer sufficient resistance to the acid ; and if the plate, 
dming the process of smoking, is too cold, the smoke will not incorporat# 






fig./. 
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itself with the ground, but remain on the surface. The essential? of a good 
ground are — first, that the surface be completely covered; second, the cover* 
ing to be as equal as possible, and not so thick as to prevent the free use 
of the etching-point ; and third, that it shall present, when cold, a polished 
black surface. If when the plate is cold the surface appears in padiis dull, 
it is caused either by the ground being burnt bj using too much heat 
while spreading the ground, or that, when smoking, the plate has been 
too cold. It is easy, when the plate is cold, to discover from which of 
these causes the dulness of the surface proceeds, by rubbing the part 
slightly with a soft handkerchief : if the black is removed to the hand- 
kerchief, the plate has been too cold when the taper was applied ; but if 
the dull black remains on the plate, the imperfection has been caused by 
heat. If the dulness arises from the smoke Ipng on the surfiELce, it may be 
readily altered by slightly heating the plate ; if from burning, the ground 
inust be removed by heat and spirit of turpentine, and the plate again 
thoroughly cleansed. 

The best method of getting the subject transferred to the plate is to 
send a careful outline, either in pencil or red chalk, to a copperplate- 
printer, who will slightly damp and pass it through the press. If this is 
not convenient, a piece of tissue-paper may be rubbed with powdered ver- 
milion^ and fixed with the coloured side towards the plate. The tracing 
must then be put in its proper place, and fastened with wax at the comers 
to prevent it shifting. The outline must then be gone over with a blunt 
etching-point. This process will leave a clear outline in red, on a black 
ground. When thus transferring, the pressure should not be so strong as 
to damage the etching-ground. 

The student will ob«erve that, in order that the P^&te may throw off a 
correct impression, t^e subject must be reversed. This difficulty may be 
remedied by placing the drawing so that it may be seen in a looking-glass, 
which will have the effect of giving it the same appearance that iX would 
have on the plate. 

The plate is now prepared for the etching process. 

When etching, care must be taken to prevent any grease from coming 
into contact with the etching-ground ; and it is proper to fix pieces of thin 
wood or folded paper round the edge of the plate, in order, with the help 
of a ruler, to form a sort of bridge on which to rest the hand. This pre^ 
caution is necessary in order to protect the ground from scratches. ThesQ 
supports may be fastened with bordering wax. The etching-point is used 
in a similar manner to a blacklead pencil; and it is very importanst to 
bring it into good working condition by rubbing it on a hone or leatiier 
strop. The point ought to be of such a degree of sharpness as to move 
freely on the plate ; at the same time it is necessary that each line should 
go completely through the ground, otherwise the etching, after biting, will 
present a very rotten appearance. 

Wax is now used foi the purpose of forming a wall round the plate of 
about an inch high to confine the acid; it is composed of beeswax and 
Burgundy pitch, in the proportion of one pound of beeswax and a quarter 
of a pound of Burgundy pitch. The ingredients must be chopped intp 
small pieces, and allowed to boil slowly in an earthen pipkin. As soon a^ 
the whole is dissolved, it is necessary to pour it into a basin partly full of 
ijrarm water ; it must then be worked by the hands until it becomes a 
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pliable snbBtance similar to shoemaker's wax. Wlieii using the bordering 
vftx, it may he placed in hot water for the purpose of rendering it more 
workable, and it is necessary to be very careful to 
press it closely to the plate in order to prevent the 
acid fi^m escaping (fig. g). It is also better to var- 
nish round the inside of the wax with great care, lest 
the grotmd underneath the wax maj have been re- 
moved. If not thus protected, the mai^in will be 
filled with holes, which are troublesome to remove. 
It is difficult to give anj precise directions for 
H biting, aa much depends on the strength of the acid, 

^' ^ the hardness of the copper, and the degree of pressure 

which has been laid on the point when etching. 

I The following figures illustrate the appearance of the plate at different 
stages of the bitisg-in process. Fig. A represents the ettJiing as it would 





appear after the acid had been applied five minutes ; fig. i, the etching 
with the lightest tints stopped up with varnish. Fig. k represents the 
etching as it would appear after the acid has been applied ten minutes ; 
and fig. I, after it has been applied fifteen minutes. 

Generally the nitrous acid sold by dru^sts may be diluted with s 
little more than twice the quantity of water; but until the student has 
by experience acquired a knowledge of the action of the add, it will be 
advisable to make frequent examinations of the etching, lest the tints are 
bit too dark. In order to effect this, the acid must be poured off, and 
then the plate carefully washed with water, and dried either by blowing 
with a pair of bellows or by dabbing with a very soft handkerchief; a 
portion of the etching-ground can Uken be removed by the scraps (see 
page 135). If the line is not dark enough the plate can be stopped up with 
varnish, and when dry the acid can be again applied. It is, perhaps, welt 
to mention that the common Brmtmmck black, used for blacking chinney- 
omaments, is a very good vamish for stopping-out. This varnish may 
be bad at any oilshop; but a -very superior description is prepared by 



Crease and Son, Cow-croes Street, Smithfield. A plate, if corered witb 
tliis Tarnish and permitted to dry, will as effectually resist the action of 




fig-i. 



fig.t. 



acid as if covered by tbe etching-ground ; hut it is not so proper for the 
purpose of etching, as it cannot be so neatly removed by the point. Care 
must be taken io all cases not to j>ut the acid on the plate until the var- 
nish is dry. If this is not attended to, the vamiBh, instead of protecting 
tbe plate, mil rise to the surface of the acid, and the plate will bite iut-o 
hol^ in such portions as the varnish has been removed from. It may be 
easily known when the varnish is sufBciently dry, by breathing on it ; if 
the breath remains for some time on the surface, the acid may be applied' 
with safety; but if it rapidly passes off, then it is not safe. It is a con- 
sideration in biting to produce a clear deep Une. This desirable quality is' 
more Ukely to be produced by pouring a depth of at least half an inch of 
acid on the plate, and by carefully removing, with a very soft feather, the 
small globules which will be seen to congregate on the surface of the plate. 
The biting is the most uncertain portion of the process of etching, and the 
most experienced are liable to faU. For general purposes, however, a very 
little practice will ensure success. When it is considered that the etching 
has been bit to a sufficient colour, it is necessary to remove the bordering 
wax by heating the plate, and then clearing it with spirit of turpentiue, 
and afterwards rubbing with oil and a soft rag ; it will then be necessary 
to send to the copperplate-printer for a proof. 

The process of copperplate-printing is exactly opposite to that of 
printing from woodcuts and type. In the latter the ink is passed from 
the surface of the block, &c. to the paper by means of pressure ; in the 
former the impression is delivered from an incised line. In copperplate* 
printing the whole of the surface of the plate, and also the lines, are 
covered and filled with ink ; the printer then (with the assistance of heat 
and whiting), by passing his hands gently and repeatedly over tbe 
surface of the plate, removes the ink from the entire siu^ce, but leaves it 
in the lines or scratches. Damp paper is then passed throngh the rollers 
of the press, between the upper roller and the plate are several layers of 
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cloth, and the ink from the lines is thus placed on the paper. If it is 
found, on examining the proof, that some portions of the etching are not 
sufl&ciently dark, the fault may be remedied by " rebiting." 

The particulars of the discovery of this useful aid to the art of etching 
we will afterwards refer to, and endeavour at present to explain the man- 
ner of executing it. The lines on the plate m/ust he moat ca/refuUy cleaned 
from all remains of printing-ink, or any substanee that would interfere 
with the proper application of the etching-ground or acid. It is best to 
wash the plate well with spirit of turpentine and a perfectly clean rag ; 
then rub the lines and surface of the plate with spirit of turpentine 
and bread, and afterwards with spirit of turpentine and whiting ; after 
that with whiting and bread. If any portions of whiting remain in the 
lines, it can be removed by wash-leather and soft bread : the object of all 
this care is to free the lines from any impediment to the action of the 
acid, and to enable the student to cover the surface af^j}l(vte with etch- 
ing-ground) so that, the surface being protected from the action of the 
acid, but the linea left fi/nMled, the parts which are already sufficiently 
dark can be stopped up with varnish and acid applied in the regular 
manner, and an increase of depth be got on any part of the plate that 
may be required. The principal things to be attended to in laying a 
rebiting-ground are, that the lines shall be left free from etching-ground, 
and the surface completely covered ; if this is not attended to, the acid 
will fill the parts of the plate that are not covered with varnish or ground 
with numerous small holes, which will certainly produce impure tints ; 
this appearance is known among engravers by the name of foul biting. 
The dabber used to lay the etching-ground may be used for the rebiting- 
ground ; but it is perhaps well not to apply so much heat, as the ground, 
^ too thin, is liable to run into parts of the lines : this produces, perhaps, 
as ill an effect as foul biting; for if the acid is placed on such a ground, it 
will cause an unsteady or rotten appearance, by biting the lines which are 
clear to a greater thickness than others. 

Considerable finish may also be got by using the *' dry-point," which 
is nothing more than an etching-point made sharper than it is required 
for the purpose of etching; indeed it is used for scratching such lines into 
the copper as will throw off an impression. On examining a line made 
with the dry-point, it will be found that the metal is not removed a^ if 
cut with a sharp graver, but merely pushed to one side ; if this, which is 
called the burr, is allowed to remain, it will, by its roughness, collect the 
ink and form a blot on the impression^ To remove this burr it is neces- 
sary to use the scraper in such a manner as not to drive the burr back 
into the line, but rather to cut it from the side, in order that each line may 
be thoroughly clean. 

The graver is used to increase the darkness of small portions, and is 
used in the hand as follows : 




fig. ff». 
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OOD-ENGRATING is the art of cutting 
figures on wood, for the purpose of their 
being printed upon paper. It differs in 
priuciple, and in ita mode of operation, 
from engraving on copper and eteel; the 
lines which form the impression being left 
prominent in the wood ; while in engraving 
on copper or steel, the lines are eitiier aU 
itUo the plate by means of a graver, or bit 
into it by means of a corrosive liqnid. In 
wood-engraving the ^lUg are rmaoved; in 
CO [iiierpl ate engraving they remain. 
From tliia difference brtween wood and copperplate engraving 
arises the dilTerent manner of printing from a wood-block and from 
a copper-plate. Wood-blocks are printed in the same manner as the 
type tor a book : their prominent lines are covered with ink, and an 
impression is formed by the paper being pressed on to them ; while 
1 or copper-plates the hoUow lines are fZed with ink, and an im- 
D is obtained by pressing tiie paper into the inked tines. 
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Box is the wood mostly used by modem wood-engravers ; pear-tree, 
and other wood of a similar grain and fibre, being now only used in exe- 
cuting large cuts for pK>sting-bills. Box, for the purposes of engraving, is 
sawn into rounds about an inch thick, — ^he height of type, — and the cross 
way of the wood As the usual diameter of even the largest logs of box 
does not exceed five or six inches, it becomes necessary when a large block 
is wanted, to join several pieces together ; and to do this properly, so that 
the joinings may not be perceptible in the impression, requires very great 
dexterity on the part of the person who prepares the block : indeed, the 
joining together of several pieces of box, so aa to form one large compact 
block of uniformly smooth and level surface, requires as much skill as the 
most delicate piece of cabinet-work. Perhaps the largest block of this 
kind ever made or engraved was the large view of the interior of the 
Great Exhibition of 1851, presented by the proprietors of the Illustrated 
London New8 to their subscribers. 

The best box is that which is of a yellow colour, like gold, throughout 
the whole surface, displaying neither specks of white nor reddish-coloured 
rings. Such box being of a dose grain, and uniformly dense and tenacious, 
not only allows of the lines being cut with the greatest clearness and preci- 
sion, but is also the least liable to display unevenness at the surface, which 
is usually occasioned by inequality in the density of the several layers of 
the wood. Wood of a red colour usually wants tenacity, and cuts soft and 
short ; and if it displays many distinct rings, it is extremely liable to 
shrink irregularly, and thus to render it difficult to obtain a perfect impres- 
sion. Wood containing whitish specks or streaks is apt to break away 
under the graver in such places. AH kinds of box are subject to warp, 
especially such as have not been well seasoned. When a block has warped 
in the progress of engraving, it will generally return to a level on being 
kept for a day or two with* its face downwards on a table or shel£ Some- 
times, however, it can only be remedied by means of overlays in printing, 
to bring up the hollow parts of the surface. .Box is not only the best 
wood for engraving on, but is also the best for the purposes of printing, 
as no other kind so well resists the action ^of the press. . In the latter 
respect, it is even superior to type-met^l; for a greater number of good 
impressions can be obtained from an ^engraving on box than from a cast 
taken in type-metal. In the former, the lines, though liable to have small 
pieces broken out of them when thin aiid comparatively wide apart, retain 
for a longer time their distinctness ai^d precision ; while in the latter, they 
are more liable to become thickened.^ from pressure. Many of the cuts 
engraved on box, printed in the lUustn'oied London News, have shewn 
no defect even after eighty or one hundred thousand impressions have 
been taken. J-'-f^ 

Some artists, before they commence drawing on wood, whiten the 
smooth surface of the block with a slight wash of flake-white and gum- 
water; others rub the surface -with a little finely-powdered Bath-brick, 
mixed with water, rubbing it off when dry, to prepare the slippery surface 
of the block for drawing on with a black-lead pencil. All the lines which 
appear in a woodcut are aenerally drawn on the block by the designer or 
draughtsman in pencil, ji^li the exception of what are technically called 
" tints," indicative of the atmosphere and the sky, such tints being merely 
washed in with Indian ink. The most faithful wood-engraving of an 
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artist's design is that in which the engraver has, without adding or dimi- 
nishing, worked out a perfect fac-simile ; this, however, is rarely effected, 
there being always some alteration or omission made by the engraver. 
Wood-engravers admit the truth of this ; they also insist that drawings are 
often improved. They also further allege, that an artist who has but little 
knowledge of the practice of wood-engraving, and no idea whatever of 
adapting his drawing to the puiposes of printing, will frequently produce 
a design, which, though it may appear very pretty on the block, may yet 
take more time and pains to engrave than it is worth ; and prove, after 
great care in engraving, but an indifferent woodcut, which it may be very 
difficult to print well, even with the aid of overlays, by press, and utterly 
impossible to print by machine. From the want of such knowledge in the 
designer, it frequently happens that woodcuts, though carefully and elabo- 
rately engraved, yet appear very spiritless when printed ; and thus the 
engraver, who, closely adhering to the drawing, may have done for them 
all that his art could effect, is blamed for deficiencies which are entirely 
owing to the designer. For the production of a drawing that will print 
well, and display the full power of wood-engraving, something more is 
required than the ability to make it on paper or on wood : to succeed, it 
is necessary that the designer should know how to manage his subject, 
so that it may be capable of being properly printed ; he should always 
bear in mind that he is workmg for tike press. 

As all the lines in an engraved wood-block are in relief, their extremi- 
ties, both at the edges and in the middle of the subject, are extremely 
liable to come off too heavy in printing, in consequence of the paper in 
such places being pressed not only upon, but, to a certdn extent, down 
over them. In order to remedy this, when it is particularly desirable that 
certain parts should be lightly printed, and shew the lines gradually declin- 
ing in strength, the block is lowered in such places before the drawing is 
made on it ; by which means the pressure of the platten or the cylinder on 
such places is reduced, and the desired lightness obtained. In vignette 
subjects, where the edges are required to be light, the lowering of the block 
in such places is extremely simple : lowering in the middle of the block, 
however, is not so easy an operation ; and before it can be properly done, 
it is necessary to have the parts intended to be light sketched in, as a 
guide to the operator. For lowering a block in this manner, a tool some- 
thing like the burnisher of a copperplate-engraver is used. Sometimes, 
also, the lines in such places are lowered by means of a fine file, after the 
cut has been engraved on a perfectly flat surface. 

The tools which a wood-engraver employs consist of gravers, to cut 
the lines defining the forms, and suggesting the idea of the varied tint 
and texture of his subject ; and of chisels and gouges, to cut or scoop 
out the larger masses of wood where the subject has to appear white. 
The gravers are of two kinds : gravers, simply so called, and " tint-tools." 
The gravers proper are used to cut the various lines, straight, crooked, 
curved, or crossing, which define the forms of the different objects, and in- 
dicate their character and texture ; tint-tools, which are thinner in the 
blade, and more acutely angular at the point than gravers proper, are used 
to cut the parallel lines which constitute what is technically termed a tint. 
In the use of those tools, in clearly cutting the more delicate portions of 
his subject, is displayed the engraver's skill; if in the adaptation of lines 
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of all kinds to sigaificaiit];f conrey ta complete an idea of his snbject as 
his art will allow, he diaplays both a knowledge of pictorial efiect and a 
power of representing it by the means of wood-engraring, he is justly en- 
titled to the name of an artist. 




Moat wood-engrarerB, when at work, are accustomed to place the block 
a a leather sand-bi^, which at once affords a firm rest, and ^ows of the 




block being tnmed with fadlity in any direction 1^ the left hand, while 
the right is employed in cutting a line. Some, however, place the block 
on a kind of frame, on which it le movable by means of a pivot. On the 
comparative merits of these two modes of resting the block it is not easy 
to decide, seeing that each is adopted by some of the best wood-engravers 
of the day. Those who have been accustomed to the one mode rarely 
abandon it for the other ; to us, however, the sand-bag appears preferable, 
as b^g tbe simplest, and affording the greatest facility of turning the 
block, and suiting it, by the motion of the left hand, to tbe action of the 

i As the wood-engraver requires a strong and clear light, he generally, 

' when working at night, employs either a glass globe £U£d with water, of 
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a large lens, to concentrate the light of his lamp, and to OMt it apon the 
block which he is engaf^ ia eagraviDg. The advantage tdiidi the dobe 
has over the lens, conaiata in the greater deamesa aad coohiecs of the lig^t 
which it tnmanutB. 




OUas OLOBB. 

In taiking r proo( the wood-engraver employs a BnuQ ball to ink it, 
and a blnnt-^gedbuiiusher to rub off the impreBnoD, which is usually taken 
on India paper, a piece of card being placed above, to equalise the friction, 
and to prevent the lines being broken. The wood-engraver who bestows 
great labour in the execution of a cut which cannot be properly printed, 
not only mis-spends his time, but also deceives the person who employs 
him. The best mode of cleaning a block after a proof has been taken, or 
a certain number printed off, is to mb it with tnrpenUne and a soft brush, 
and carefully wipe diy. 

One of the great advantages which wood-engraving poaseaaea over 
copper as a means of multiplying pictorial subjects, is the facility and 
cheapness with which its productions can be printed at the same time with 
letter-preas. Wood-engravinga are not to be estimated by a comparison 
with copper-platea ; but are to be judged of by the power and dgnificance 
with which they excite ideas in the mind, with reference to the means 
employed in their execution, and on a consideration of the thouaands 
whose knowledge is thus extended, and whose pleasore is tbns increased, 
compared with the few who can afford to purchase copperplate-engravings. 
Though wood-engraving, in connexion with the press, has already done 
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macli tat tlie disseminatioii of both UBe&l and entertaining tnovTedge, it ' 
Iiaa ^et more to do. Artists of ttJent are not only every day becoming 
convinced of the odTantagea of wood-engraving as a means of commnni- 
eating to the great body of the people a knowledge and s taste for works 
of art, but are also fumlshiug wood-engraTers with new deaigns, and draw- 
ing tbem on the block themselves. The ateam-machine, a mighty engine, 
multiplies their joint productions by tens of thousands, almost with the 
rapidity of thought ; and yet the demand increases with the supply, as if 
in those for whose gratification they are intended, the " appetite increased 
with what it fed on." 
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WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY 

OP 

THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

Exhibiting the origin, orthography, pronunciation, and definitions of words ; to Which are added a synopsis 
of words differently pronounced by different orthoepists, and Walker's key to the classical pronunciation 
of Greek, Latin, and Scripture proper names. A new edition, revised and enlarged by A. GKx>dbioh, 
Professor in Yale College ; with the addition of a Vocabulary of modem Geographical names, and their 
pronunciation. 

Dr. Webster's Dictionary has long been considered the very best that has yet been published. The 
work had passed through a number or Editions, and to each improvements hare been made by the addition 
of new matter, and the correction of previous errors, until the work is now emphatically thk stanoasd 
DicnoNABT OF THB ENGLISH LANOUAOB. Ouc important feature of this book is, it is a Synoktmoub 
DicTiONABT. Under each of the important words all others having the same general signification are 
arranged together, except in cases where they have been previously exhausted in framing the definitions. 
This arrangement will be found of frequent use even to those who are practised in composition, while it 
affords important aid to young writers in attaining grace, variety, and copiousness of diction. 

The chief value of a Dictionary consists in its d^MtioM—)xi giving a clear, full, and accurate exhibi- 
tion of all the various shades of meaning which belong, by established usage, to the words of a language. 
It is in this respect especially that Dr. Webster's Dictionary has been generally considered superior to 
every other; and to this poin^ therefore, the labours of the present editor have been mainly directed. No 
efforts have been spared to obtain the most recent and valuable works, not only in lexicography, but in 
the various departments of science and the arts embraced in the Dictionary. As these su^ects are in a 
state of continual progress, every important word in its various applications has been diligently examined 
and compared with the statements made on each topic by the latest and most approv^ authorities. In 
addition to this, the Editor has been assisted by various distinguished Professors, who have revised the 
definitions belonging to their various departments. 

On the subject of Pbokunciation much labour has been bestowed on this edition. A careful com- 
parison has been made with the latest authorities, and wherever changes seemed desirable they have 
been introduced. The Key to Pronunciation has been somewhat enUu^ged, and the pointed Utters have 
been used to a still greater extent. Many thousand words have been re-spelt, and no efibrt has been 
spared to render the work in all respects a Complbtb Pbokouncino Diotionaby. 

The NEW woBDS that have been added amount to several thousands, and the Dictionary now contains 
27,000 words more than " Todd's Edition of Johnson." 

The work is handsomely printed in a clear readable type, in double columns. 



SECOND EDITION. 

THE LIFE OF GENERAL WASHINGTON, 

FIRST PRESIDENT OP THE UNITED STATES. 

Written by himself. Comprising his Memoirs and Correspondence, as prepared by him for publication ; 
including several original letters now first printed. Edited by the Rev. C. W. Uphah. 2 vols, post 8vo^ 
illustrated witii Portraits of Washington and Franklin, and Vignettle Battle-pieces, doth gilt, 7«. The 
Same, eleg^antly bound in calf half-extra, marbled edges, 14a. 

" Mr. Upham's notices of the early portion of Washin^n's life are rapid summaries, but they are well 
done." — DaUy News. 

" Some of the letters now published by Mr. Upham have not previously appeared in print .... 
The appearance, at the present moment, of a i>opular biography of the founder of the mtng^nificent Ameri- 
can republic is peculiarly opportune." — Globe. 



THE ILLUSTRATED MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 

By Joseph Girr, Jun., of Magdalen College, Oxford. 

Author of numerous popular educational works. Demy 8ro, with about ONE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS 
of cities, costumes, and wonders of the world, &c. The Drawings are made with great care firom truthftil 
sources — a desiderattmi so necessary in an elementary Geog^iuphy. Nine Maps have been engraved by a 
patent process expressly for this work, and are corrected to the present period. 



THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON DRAWING BOOK 

ByE.d.'BuvK. 



JOHN BARNETT'S 

NBW EDITION OF 

WADE'S HAND-BOOK TO THE PIANOFORTE ; 

Comprising an easy mdimental introduction to the stady of that Instmment, and Music in general ; the 
Art of Fingering according to tilie modes of tiie best masters, exemplified in rarious Exercises, Scales, &c., 
in all the Major and Minor Keys : and interspersed by relaxations firom Study, consisting of popular 
Melodies and Romances, and Selections from the Pianoforte Compositions of the most celebrated Masters : 
also a short and easy Introduction to Harmony or Counterpoint, and a new Vocabulary of Terms. Demy 
4to, neatly bound in cloth, vitii Engravings and Diagrams. Price 6s. 

" A work of larger intention than we find in hand-books in general. While it comprises an easy 
mdimental introduction to the study of the piano and music, it also provides instruction on the art of 
fingering according to the modes adopted by the best masters, and is interspersed try relaxations from 
study, consisting of popular melodies and selections from the pianoforte compositions of some of the most 
celebrated masters. There is also attached a short and easy introduction to harmony and counterpoint 
and a new vocabulary of terms. ... As a manual, the book before us is decidedly commendable, and 
we have great pleasure in proffering it to the attention of the pupil and student, who will find in it much 
matter worthy their most careful and serious perusaL" — Musical World. 



The Hundred and Twentieth Thousand. Price 0ns SHiLLora ; or, post free, la, Af, 

THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON SPELLING BOOK; 

Illustrated by upwards of ONE HUNDRED and SEVENTY beautifiil WOODCUTS of objects and 
scenes described; forming by far the most alluring introduction to learning ever published. (144 pages.) 
Price One Shilling ; Coloured, Price Two Shillings. 



Thirty-sixth Thousand. Price Two Shillings, 

THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON READING BOOK ; 

Containing a series of Lessons on the most amusing and instructive subjects, selected with great care 
from the best English Authors, in Prose and Verse. The whole beautifully IlluBtrated with about TWO 
HUNDRED and FIFTY ENGRAVINGS. 



Twenty-fifth Thousand. Price Two Shillings. 

THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON INSTEUCTOR; 

BEING A COMPANION TO THE READING BOOK. 

Consisting of Extracts from English Classical Authors, from the earliest periods of English Literature to 
the present day ; with ONE HUNDRED and TWENTY FINE ENGRAVINGS. 



Just ready, price Fivs Shillings, a new and most elegant Edition of 

THE ILLUSTRATED NEW TESTAMENT, 

(Authorised Version), with upwards of ONE HUNDRED and TWENTY ENGRAVINGS, beautifuUy 
bound in cloth, embossed and gilt sides, gilt edges. The Illustrations are from drawings executed by 
eminent Artists, expressly for this edition ; with Notes historical, explanatory, and descriptive : and 
embellished by a novel PANORAMIC PICTURE of the HOLY LAND, and a VIEW of LOWER 
EGYPT. 



WILLIAM HAZLITT'S ESSAYS. 
Now ready, a New Edition, in One Volume, foolscap 8vo. Price Two Shilunos. 

HAZLITT'S MEN AND MANNERS. 

Sketches and Essays on many Subjects— On Reading New Books— On Prejudice— On Fashion— On 
Footmen— On the Spirit of Partisanship— A Chapter on Editors, &c. Neatly bound in dark cloth, 
price 2s. 



EDUCATIONAL BOOKS IN PREPARATION. 

MATHEMATICS I NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. I CHEMISTRY. 

MECHANICS I ASTRONOMY. | GEOMETRY. 

&c. &c. 

*»* The foregoing works will, as far as practicable, be Illustrated by Diagrams and Engravings, thus 
rendering the various subjects more easy of acquirement. The books will all be well printed on stout 
paper, and strongly bound. 

LONDON : 227, STUXJi^T). 



